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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Tuesday, January 30th, 1945, at 4:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon for the election of Five Trustees and for the 


transaction of such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 


Lyp1a W. Attison, Secretary. 


Lecture Series 


A series of lectures, scheduled for the current season, was opened 
at the rooms of the Society on Tuesday evening, November 14, 1944. 
Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett was the speaker and gave an interesting 
description of her psychical experiences to a large and appreciative 
audience. The lecture was followed by a question period in which 
members and their friends joined. The Society wishes to express its 
appreciation to Mrs. Garrett for her generous cooperation. Members 
will be notified of future lectures as soon as final plans for speakers 
and dates have been made. 








An Outline of Survival Evidence 


GARDNER MURPHY 


Introduction 


With the steady accumulation of more and more material 
bearing on the problem of survival, and with the develop- 
ment from year to year of new methods of research and 
new types of survival evidence, the time may be ripe for 
an attempt to survey the present-day situation, noting how 
far this evidence carries us. In the present article an effort 
will be made to define the various types of survival evi- 
dence, and to arrange them in the general order of their 
chronological appearance in the history of psychicai re- 
search. In the next issue of this JouRNAL an attempt will 
be made to show the difficulties which are still encountered; 
to show respects in which the evidence falls short of the 
ideal, and the resulting necessity for still more cogent types 
of material. Neither of these articles is offered as a com- 
plete statement, or a “debating case.” For convenience, 
however, the main lines of evidence are marshaled in the 
present paper and certain critical questions raised in the 
later paper. Both the evidence and the objections are offered 
in a tentative and exploratory spirit, inviting criticisms and 
seeking to avoid dogma. 


Phantasms of the Living and of the Dead 


1. Ordinary death coincidences:—The first large mass 
of survival evidence confronting the inquirer into psychical 
research is the mass of data (from all over the world and 
from all historical epochs) indicating the rather frequent 
appearance of apparitions or phantasms of those who are 
at the time dying or who have just died. By means of sta- 
tistical techniques based on the known death rate, it was 
possible in 1894 for Professor Henry Sidgwick’s Committee 
to show that apparitions (of those not known to be ill or 
in danger) appear with extraordinary frequency in relation 
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to the fact of death.’ They concluded that “the number of 
death-coincidences? in our collection . . . is not due to chance” 
(pp. 247-248). Gurney had already pointed out in Phan- 
tasms of the Living’ that nearly three quarters of the cases 
recorded there are death-cases, “‘in the sense that the per- 
cipient’s experience either coincided with or very shortly 
followed the agent’s death .. .” (Vol. II, p. 26). The fact 
that it is death, rather than any other kind of event, which 
gives rise to the greatest number of apparitions seems to 
suggest that something within the individual which is not 
bound up with the ordinary tasks of living makes contact, at 
or near the time of dissolution, with those who are linked 


in some way with him; it is, therefore, indirect evidence of 
survival. 


A well-corroborated example of a fully externalized ap- 
parition coinciding with the sudden death of a distant 
agent is given by Mrs. Sidgwick in the Proceedings of the 
(English) Society for Psychical Research.* The original 
report is long and detailed, but it may be summarized here: 


The percipient was Lieut. J. J. Larkin, of the R.A.F., and the 
apparition was that of one of Lieut. Larkin’s fellow officers, Lieut. 
David M’Connel, killed in an airplane crash on December 7, 1919. 
Lieut. Larkin reported that he spent the afternoon of December 7th 
in his room at the barracks. He sat in front of the fire reading and 
writing, and was wide awake all the time. At about 3:30 P.M. he 
heard someone walking up the passage. “The door opened with the 
usual noise and clatter which David always made; I heard his ‘Hello 
boy!’ and I turned half round in my chair and saw him standing 






















































































































5 in the doorway, half in and half out of the room, holding the door 
1 knob in his hand. He was dressed in his full flying clothes but wear- 
{ ing his naval cap, there being nothing unusual in his appearance . . . 
In reply to his ‘Hello boy!’ I remarked, ‘Hello! back already? He 
t replied, ‘Yes. Got there all right, had a good trip.’ . . . I was looking 
e at him the whole time he was speaking. He said, ‘Well, cheero!’ 
r 1“Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X (1894), 
LS pp. 245-251. 
e 2 An apparition or phantasm was arbitrarily considered “coincidental” when 
: it occurred within twelve hours either before or after the death of the 
or apparent agent. 
a 3 Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, 





Triibner and Co., London, 1886. 
4Vol. XXXIII (1923), pp. 151-160. 
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closed the door noisily and went out.” Shortly after this a friend 
cropped in to see Lieut. Larkin, and Larkin told him that he had 
just seen and talked with Lieut. M’Connel. (This friend sent a 
corroborative statement to the S.P.R.) Later on that day it was 
learned that Lieut. M’Connel had been instantly killed in a flying 
accident which occurred at about 3:25 P.M. Mistaken identity seems 
to be ruled out, since the light was very good in the room where the 
apparition appeared. Moreover, there was no other man in the 
barracks at the time who in any way resembled Lieut. M’Connel. It 
was also found that M’Connel was wearing his naval cap when he 
was killed—apparently an unusual circumstance. Agent and per- 
cipient had been “very good friends though not intimate friends in 
the true sense of the word.” 


2. Apparitions seen long after death:—The easiest 
way to dispose of the foregoing class of cases as survival 
evidence, while still accepting the fact of their paranorm- 
ality, is to argue that the emotional crisis simply makes the 
dying individual a more powerful “transmitter” or agent. 
Yet on this point it is possible to marshal considerable evi- 
dence that such apparitions may occur long after death, 
though the death be still unknown to those perceiving the 
apparition. If the time between death and phantasm is only 
a few hours, or even a day or two, one might well argue 
that the impression was received at the time of death, but 
only slowly welled up into consciousness (“latency,” or 
“deferred impression”). It is, however, difficult to refer 
to latency when the interval is in terms of months or years. 
Myers* quotes such a case in Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death, Vol. II, p. 371. The apparition 
was perceived two and a half months after the death, this 
death being unknown to the percipient: 


Mrs. Clark stated that a young gentleman, Mr. Akhurst, had been 
much attached to her and had wanted to marry her. She became 
engaged.to Mr. Clark, however, and later married him. After she 
had been married to Mr. Clark for about two years, Mr. Akhurst 
came to visit them in their home in Newcastle-on-Tyne. It appeared 
that at this time he was still interested in her. Mr. Akhurst then 
went to Yorkshire and Mrs. Clark never heard from him again. 





5 Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F. W. H. Myers, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York and London, 1903. 
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Three months passed, and her baby was born. At the end of Septem- 
ber, 1880, very early one morning as she was feeding her baby, “I 
felt a cold waft of air through the room and a feeling as though 
someone touched my shoulder . . . Raising my eyes to the door 
(which faced me), I saw Akhurst standing in his shirt and trousers 
looking at me, when he seemed to pass through the door. In the 
morning I mentioned it to my husband.” Mr. Clark wrote in cor- 
roboration, “Shortly after my wife had been confined of my second 
daughter, about the end of September, 1880, my wife one morning 
informed me she had seen Akhurst about one o’clock that morning. 
I of course told her it was nonsense, but she persisted, and said he 
appeared to her with only his trousers and a shirt on . . .” Upon 
inquiry, it was learned that Mr. Akhurst had died (as a result of 
an overdose of chloral) on July 12, 1880. A friend said that Akhurst 
was found dressed in only shirt and trousers. The interval between 
death and apparition is thus seen to be about ten weeks. 


3. Apparitions conveying veridical information unknown 
to the percipient:—Up to this point we have been concerned 
with apparitions whose appearance is similar to their life- 
time appearance as described by those who knew them. 
Especially interesting evidence is presented, however, by 
instances in which the apparition appears in a form which 
characterized him during a period of life in which he was 
not in contact with the percipient; when, for example, he 
wears a beard or clothing unfamiliar to the percipient, yet 
actually characteristic of him at some period. As a surviv- 
ing entity, it would presumably be natural for him to appear 
in any guise which characterized his living appearance, 
while it might be strange to assume that a living percipient 
would portray the deceased in unfamiliar form. 


An interesting sub-type under this heading is the pre- 
sentation of evidence by the apparition relating to some 
post-mortem situation; the apparition acts as if it were a 
surviving intelligence which knows what has happened to 
its body or to its loved ones since the time of its departure. 
The often-quoted case of the commercial traveler who sees 
his sister’s apparition with a red scratch on its cheek may 
be referred to here. When the young man mentioned his 
experience to his mother she explained that she had acci- 
dentally made just such a scratch on her daughter’s cheek 
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while preparing the body for burial, but that she had care- 
fully obliterated it with powder and had never told a living 
soul of the incident. It is interesting to note that the girl 
had been dead for nine years when her apparition was 
perceived. The full case may be read in Myers’ Human 
Personality.° 


4. Apparitions of those not known to the percipient :— 
As we proceed to the less naive interpretations, and look for 
evidence which may meet more and more trenchant criti- 
cisms, we come to the question whether cases exist in which 
the apparition could hardly be interpreted as an instance 
of telepathy between those who are somehow linked to- 
gether psychologically, because the apparition is at the time 
unrecognized and unknown, yet sharp and clear enough to 
lead to subsequent identification beyond reasonable doubt. 
There are a number of such cases in the literature, a typical 
one being found in Gurney’s paper (completed by Myers), 
“On Apparitions Occurring soon after Death.” 


In January or February of 1885 the percipient, Mr. Husbands, 
was sleeping in a hotel in Madeira. It was a bright moonlight night; 
his windows were open and the blinds up. “I felt some one was in 
my room,” Mr. Husbands. wrote. “On opening my eyes I saw a 
young fellow about 25, dressed in flannels, standing at the side of 
my bed and pointing with the first finger of his right hand to the 
place I was lying. I lay for some seconds to convince myself of some 
one being really there. I then sat up and looked at him. I saw his 
features so plainly that I recognized them in a photograph which 
was shown me some days after ... As I was going to spring out of 
bed he slowly vanished through the door, which was shut, keeping 
his eyes upon me all the time.” Another resident in the hotel, Miss 
Falkner, wrote: “The figure that Mr. Husbands saw while in 
Madeira was that of a young fellow who died unexpectedly months 
previously (in January, 1884), in the room which Mr. Husbands 
was occupying. Curiously enough, Mr. H. had never heard of him 
or his death. He told me the story the morning after he had seen the 
figure, and I recognized the young fellow from the description.” 
Mr. Husbands also correctly described a costume, a cricket or tennis 
suit, which the dead man often wore. 





6 Vol. II, pp. 27-30. 
7 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. V (1888-1889), pp. 416-417. 
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5. Activity and initiative on the part of apparitions :— 
Up to this point the apparition could be regarded as an 
“experience in the mind of the percipient,” traceable in part 
to his own needs and interests. We might, for example, 
dispose of all these cases as survival evidence by presuming 
that the living, exercising their supernormal powers, cast 
about for information, discovering the catastrophes hap- 
pening to their loved ones, and attributing to the apparitions 
of the deceased a knowledge of post-mortem events which 
actually they, the living, supernormally acquire. The whole 
argument shifts, however, when we turn to cases in which 
the apparition cannot plausibly be regarded as an expres- 
sion of the spontaneous activity of the percipient. To be 
sure, we know rather little regarding the mits of super- 
normal capacities; but when we are dealing with probabili- 
ties rather than certainties, it is well to call a halt when a 
function is assigned to the living which transcends any 
power of which we are reasonably sure. We do have evi- 
dence that the living may actively seek to discover what is 
occurring at a distance, but we do not have evidence that 
the living, going about their ordinary affairs, are able to 
concoct urgent veridical messages, as if from the deceased, 
to be delivered to themselves in the form of practical advice 
or urgent warnings. Premonitions of catastrophe which do 
not offer any evidence of spirit intervention do of course 
occur; but the case is quite different when promptings or 
monitions are given by apparitions in a form appropriate to 
the presumed intention of the discarnate personalities in- 
volved. There are not many well-authenticated examples of 
monitions of this type, but there are a few, and they are 
important. agi 

The Chaffin Will Case* is a modern example, and it 
should be read in full. In a series of vivid dreams, Mr. 
James L. Chaffin appeared to one of his sons. Information 
was conveyed as to the whereabouts of a second will bene- 
fiting the percipient. The existence of this second will was 
not known to any living person. It was found, however, 


8 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI (1926-1928), pp. 517-524. 
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and was accepted as valid in the state of North Carolina, 
where the Chaffin family lived. Mr. Chaffin had been dead 
for about four years when his son’s series of dreams began. 
A somewhat similar case, in which an apparition revealed 
the presence of money sewed into a coat, is quoted by Myers 
in Human Personality, Vol. 11, pp. 37-40. 


6. “Peak in Darien” cases:—We come finally to in- 
stances in which there appears to be spontaneous activity 
on the part of two entities—one near the point of death, 
but on the side of the living, the other on the side of the 
deceased. These are called “Peak in Darien” cases.’ Their 
common feature is the perception by a dying person of a 
phantasm of a deceased individual who is not normally 
known by the dying percipient to be deceased. Sir William 
Barrett, in his little book Death-Bed Visions,” gives a num- 
ber of cases of this kind. One of the best of these cases 
concerns a young girl dying of tuberculosis. “She had lain 
for some*days in a prostrate condition taking no notice of 
anything, when she opened her eyes, and. . . said ‘Susan— 
and Jane—and Ellen,’ as if recognizing the presence of her 
three sisters, who had previously died of the same disease. 
Then . . . she continued, ‘and Edward too!’—naming a 
brother then supposed to be alive and well in India—as if 
surprised at seeing him in the company. She said no more, 
and sank shortly afterwards. In the course of the post, 
letters caine from India announcing the death of Edward, 
from an accident a week or two previous to the death of 
his s‘ster . . .” (pp. 24-25). It is particularly difficult to 
evaluate the small group of cases of this type as straight- 
forward evidence for survival. Like many of the simplest 
death-coincidence apparitions, they convey the feeling that 
there is something about death which sensitizes paranormal 
activity. But it is difficult at present to translate this feeling 
or intuition into sober terms of scientific probability. 


Looking back over these six classes of evidence from 


9 From the book of this title by Miss Frances P. Cobbe. 


cum Death-Bed Visions, by Sir William Barrett, Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 
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apparitions, it will be noted that they all involve some sug- 
gestion of activity on the part of the apparition, as well as 
on the part of the living percipient. Indeed, as a conclusion 
to this brief summary of evidence for survival afforded 
by apparitions, I would beg to remind the reader that Myers, 
having a great deal of material at his command, inter- 
preted it chiefly not in terms of passive perceptual processes 
which sensitize the living to the phantasms of the dead, but 
in terms of a genuine invasion by the deceased, an actual 
breaking through into the experience, the “life space,” 
of the living.’ There is little to invalidate and much to sup- 
port Myers’ view of the matter. In Mr. Tyrrell’s recent 
survey of apparitions’? and their unconscious dynamic 
foundations, we find a proper stress upon the unconscious 
impulses both of the deceased and of the living percipient. 
The several types of evidence just surveyed, however, and 
notably the monitions cases (together with the many cases 
in which the apparition comes most unexpectedly and be- 
haves in most unexpected fashion), suggest that the degree 
of spontaneity and activity on the part of the discarnate 
entities is even greater than Mr. Tyrrell allows. 


Mediumship 


1. Communication of facts not known to the medium, 
but known to the sitter:—In many civilizations certain 
individuals have purported to act as intermediaries between 
the deceased and the living; and with modern spiritualism 
mediumship has offered great quantities of material for 
scientific analysis in terms of survival evidence. Here again 
we may begin with the simplest type of evidence—the evi- 
dence that is afforded by the communication of facts not 
known to the medium, but known to the sitter. There are 
so many examples of this type to be found in the literature 


11 Phantasms of the Living. “Note, by Mr. Myers, on a Suggested Mode of 
Psychical Interaction,” Vol. II, pp. 277-316. 


12 Apparitions: being the seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 
by G. N. M. Tyrrell, Society for Psychical Research, London, 1942. 
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that it seems hardly necessary to quote specific cases.’* Such 
material, as is well known, makes up a large proportion of 
all veridical mediumistic communications, and the evidence 
for survival is thought to lie in the fact that the material 
is not conceivably within the range of knowledge of the 
medium. To be sure, the question of the origin of facts of 
this type given by the medium remains obscure. We do 
have reason to believe that the trance consciousness can at 
times directly “extract” facts from the sitter’s mind (there 
being no question at all of the sitter’s deceased friends be- 
ing involved), as when Mrs. Piper’s control “Dr. Phinuit” 
commented on the “tickets with the figures stamped in red” 
about which the sitter, Mr. Clarke, had been preoccupied, 
but had consciously forgotten.’ (It does not follow from 
this, however, that all evidential items known to the sitter 
do in fact come from the sitter’s mind.) 


2. Communication of facts not known to the sitter:— 
From the very beginning, the critic has not hesitated to 
point out that if telepathy is a fact, the trance consciousness 
might, as we have just pointed out, obtain from the sitter 
information of value regarding the deceased. Then, through 
the histrionic pose which oracles, soothsayers, and mediums 
have always exhibited, such information might be elaborated 
and a soi-disant “discarnate entity” created out of the whole 
cloth. To meet this objection, emphasis was early given to 
cases involving verifiable information which was not and 
never had been known either to medium or to sitter. In the 
very early Piper sittings, for example, Professor and Mrs. 
William James received such communications, among them 
communications purporting to come from a deceased aunt. 
Professor James wrote: “The aunt who purported to ‘take 
control’. . . spoke .. . of the condition of health of two 
members of the family in New York, of which we knew 





13In this connection, the reader is referred to the many papers on Mrs. 
Piper in the Proceedings of the S.P.R., especially those appearing between 
1889 and 1898. See also “On a Series of Sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard,” 
by Miss Radclyffe-Hall and (Una) Lady Troubridge, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XXX (1918-1919), pp. 339-554. 

14“A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance: Part II,” 
by Walter Leaf, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VI (1889-1890), p. 572. 
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nothing at the time, and which was afterwards corroborated 
by letter.” 


Miss Radclyffe-Hall and Lady Troubridge also report 
instances in their early Leonard sittings where their regular 
communicator, A. V. B., refers to matters at the time un- 
known to them. In one such instance, A. V. B. describes the 
home of a friend she had known well during her lifetime, 
this home being unknown to the sitters :"° 


After describing the house, A. V. B., through Feda (Mrs. 
Leonard’s control) refers to some things hanging on the walls of a 
room, “which things are long in shape, though not all long in shape; 
they are, however, nothing to do with pictures, and one of them is said 
to have been dried.” Feda then speaks of one or two portfolios con- 
taining designs and drawings; and of a collection of books pertaining 
to semi-civilized peoples, and of a “very old chest.” Through cor- 
respondence with the owner of the home, the investigators learn that 
he had hanging on the walls of his vestibule “weapons and stuffs 
from the Soudan and elsewhere, many of them long in shape. Also 
a dried crocodile from the Nile.” He had also a portfolio containing 
drawings and sketches for the alteration and decoration of the 
vestibule where the dried crocodile hung. In his library he had a 
collection of books on Central Africa, the Soudan, etc. Finally, he 
had “a very old chest”—an old Italian Cassone. Further inquiry 
elicited the fact that A. V. B. in her lifetime had been interested in 
all the items referred to; she had, for example, seen the sketches for 
remodeling the vestibule and had discussed them with her friend. 


3. Communication of a group of facts to which no single 
living person has access:—To meet the objection that com- 
munications can be accounted for in terms of telepathy 
between the living, it would clearly be well if one could find 
cases in which the communicated material is not only un- 
known to the sitter, but unknown to any one living person. 
We do have to recognize that mediums may quite liter- 
ally dip into, or fish about in, the minds of sitters, as 
already noted; and, as we shall see in a moment, they may 
fish about in the minds of distant living persons; so we 
must see whether we can find survival evidence which is not 





15“A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance: Part III,” 
by Professor William James, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. VI (1889-1890), p. 656. 


16 Miss Radclyffe-Hall and (Una) Lady Troubridge, op. cit., pp. 506-521. 
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weakened by this possibility. It will be relevant to quote here 
from a case reported by Richard Hodgson” in one of his 
papers on the Piper phenomena, simply to show the nature 
of the difficulty which must be circumvented: 


It occurred to Hodgson to ask George Pelham, one of the regular 
personal communicators through Mrs. Piper, to visit the Howards 
(friends of G. P.’s) during a sitting, and to bring back a report 
before the end of the sitting as to what they had been doing. In 
preparation for this experiment, Hodgson sent a letter to the Howards 
asking them to do “various fantastic things” at the time of the sitting. 
At the beginning of a sitting, on April 28, 1892, Hodgson sent G. P. 
away to watch the Howards. Toward the end of the sitting Phinuit 
was interrupted by the return of G. P., who claimed to have been 
watching Mrs. Howard. He reported: “She’s writing, and taken 
some violets and put them in a book. It looks as if she’s writing to 
my mother .. . Who’s Tyson?” Then Phinuit took over: “Took a 
little book, opened it, wrote letter he thinks to his mother. Saw her 
take a little bag and put some things in it belonging to him, placed 
the photograph beside her on the desk . . . sent a letter to TASON, 
TYSON.” Mrs. Howard, upon reading the script, wrote to Hodgson: 
“TI did none of these things today (i.e., at the time of the sitting), 
but all of them yesterday afternoon and the evening before!” This 
included writing a letter to a Mrs. Tyson, declining an invitation. 


We have, then, suggestive evidence that the minds of 
distant persons are not sealed to the actively searching trance 
personalities, whatever they prove to be. But we could make 
the telepathic hypothesis difficult to maintain if we could 
find cases in which no single distant source would suffice. 
For if the telepathic hypothesis is to be used at all, it is 
then faced with the necessity of assuming that the trance 
consciousness not only filches appropriate information from 
two or more living minds, but appropriately pieces the in- 
formation together in order to complete the histrionic pose. 
And, indeed, cases in which no single distant living mind 
possesses all the information are to be found, although they 
are rare. One such is the “Case of Daisy’s Second Father,” 
as reported by Miss Radclyffe-Hall and Lady Troubridge 
in their paper already referred to (pp. 521-546) : 





17“A Further Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIII (1897-1898), pp. 304-307. 
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Miss Radclyffe-Hall had a friend, Daisy Armstrong (pseudonym), 
who had lost her husband during the First World War. Daisy wrote 
from the Near East to ask Miss Radclyffe-Hall (M. R. H.) if she 
would try to obtain for her through Mrs. Leonard some evidence 
from her husband. M. R. H. wrote back that she “would await a 
favorable opportunity before mentioning her wishes to the purport- 
ing communicator, A. V. B.” During her lifetime A. V. B. had 
known and liked Daisy. Soon after, at a sitting with Mrs. Leonard 
held on February 14, 1917, M. R. H. asked A. V. B. if she “remem- 
bers an old friend of mine called Daisy.” Feda, purporting to relay 
messages from A. V. B., says that she does remember Daisy, that 
she is living, and correctly gives her surname. She then indicates 
that there are two men present who wish to communicate with Daisy, 
and that A. V. B. herself had known one of these men during her 
lifetime, but not the other. Nothing more of importance in connec- 
tion with Daisy occurred at this sitting, but at later sittings it be- 
comes clear that the two men referred to purport to be Daisy’s 


husband and father. A. V. B. had in fact known the husband, but 
not the father. . 


_ At the first sitting nothing was given which was not within the 
knowledge of the sitter, but at a sitting held on February 21st 
numerous veridical details concerning Daisy’s father were given, 
most of them unknown to the sitter. For instance, an “old hat” was 
accurately described. Although Daisy had a faint memory of such 
a hat, it was her sister who remembered that Mr. Armstrong had 
a favorite hat that “went by the name of ‘the old hat,’ and that he 
was in the habit of remarking: ‘You will spoil my afternoon if you 
won't let me wear the old hat.’” After many other references to 
past events and interests, subsequently verified by either Daisy or 
her sister, the communicator purporting to be the father says: 
“There were two of us that stood in the same relation to Daisy .. . 
two of us did stand in the same relation to Daisy, with a slight 
difference . . . Do you follow me?” Feda has referred just before 
this to a man “writing in jerks,” and has described at length a 
machine in this man’s room. “It’s nearly all made of some dark- 
coloured metal .. . a big thing on a stand .. . like a rolly thing or 
rod running through the middle, two narrower rods as well, and 
above the rods something seems to rise up, something that looks 
curved.” All of this Daisy, in the Near East, recognized as applying 
perfectly to her adopted father, the Rev. Bertrand Wilson, whom 
she believed to be alive, in England. But it is subsequently learned 
that he had died three days before this sitting had taken place. The 
adopted father was a composer and sat all day at his table writing 
music. In the next room he had a printing press. The investigators 
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wrote: “An inspection of the Excelsior and Model Hand-Printing 
Machines has revealed that Feda’s description of the machine... 
was very near the mark indeed.” Neither of the investigators knew 
that Daisy had an adopted father (M. R. H. had seen little of her 
for many years and Lady Troubridge had never met her), nor did 
they know that such a person as the Rev. Mr. Wilson existed. A 
perfect stranger to the entire group concerned had to be approached 
in order to ascertain the date of the adopted father’s death. Although 
it is not explicitly stated, one gathers from the report that Daisy’s 
sister was also unaware, at the time of the sitting, that the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson was dead. 


4. Communication of facts not known to any living per- 
son:—Recognizing that even stronger evidence is needed 
in order to clinch their case, advocates of the survival 
hypothesis have always preferred to emphasize incidents 
where they can state simply and boldly that the information 
offered as survival evidence is known to no living person 
whatever. Cases of this sort are inevitably rare, since veri- 
fication of facts is usually made by reference to the state- 
ments of living persons; but occasionally corroboration may 
be obtained from documents the contents of which are 
unknown to all living persons, and under circumstances 
where neither the medium nor anyone else could be sup- 
posed to be clairvoyantly searching for such material. An 
especially suitable case under this heading is offered by Mrs. 
Sidgwick in her paper “An Examination of Book Tests 
obtained in Sittings with Mrs. Leonard.” The sitter was 
Mrs. Hugh Talbot and the purported communicator was 
her husband. Mrs. Talbot reported (in part) as follows: 

“Suddenly Feda (Mrs. Leonard’s control) began a tiresome de- 
scription of a book, she said it was leather and dark, and tried to 
show me the size. Mrs. Leonard showed a length of eight to ten 
inches long with her hands, and four or five inches wide. She 
(Feda) said ‘It is not exactly a book, it is not printed . . . it has 
writing in.’ . . . ‘there are two books, you will know the one he 
means by a diagram of languages in the front.’ . . . ‘Indo-European, 
Aryan, Semitic languages.’ . . . ‘A table of Arabian languages, 
Semitic languages.’ It sounded absolute rubbish to me. I had never 
heard of a diagram of languages and all these Eastern names jumbled 


18 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXI (1920-1921), pp. 253-260. 
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together sounded like nothing at all, and she kept on repeating them 
and saying this is how I was to know the book, and kept on and on 
‘Will you look at page twelve or thirteen. If it is there, it would 
interest him so much after this conversation. [In the earlier part of 
the sitting the communicator had repeatedly asked the sitter to 
believe that life continued after death and that he did not feel 
changed at all.] . . .” Mrs. Talbot reported that the next day she 
found two old notebooks which had belonged to her husband and 
which she had never cared to open. A shabby black leather one cor- 
responded in size to Feda’s description. ““To my utter astonishment, 
my eyes fell on the words, “Table of Semitic or Syro-Arabian 
Languages,’ and pulling out the leaf, which was a long folded piece 
of paper pasted in, I saw on the other side ‘General table of the 
Aryan and Indo-European languages.’” On page thirteen of this 
notebook was an extract from an anonymous work entitled Post 
Mortem. It describes the sensations of a person who realizes that 
he is dead, and of his meeting with his deceased relatives.!9 


Some of the other book tests through Mrs. Leonard offer 
an interesting variation on this type of evidence. In such 
tests the communicator, through Feda, attempts to specify 
the exact whereabouts of a book, and of a page in that 
book, which the sitter will find in his home. References are 
made to specific material to be found on the page (which is 
usually designated by number), and it is often found that 
this material is highly appropriate as a description of the 
life and interests of the communicator when he was in the 
flesh. In some of the more striking cases, when the par- 
ticular volume indicated has never been read by the sitter 
nor by anyone else concerned with the experiment, it seems 
possible to rule out telepathy from the living as an explana- 
tion. Most important, in these cases no living person knows 
that material relevant to the deceased appears on the page 
designated. As the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas observes, “two 
streams of knowledge are united in the experiment in a 
way that excludes the familiar suggestion of telepathic 
action between human minds.””° There must in some sense 

19 For other cases in which information is given, ostensibly by a dead person, 


concerning facts known to the deceased but unknown to any living person, see 


Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XVII, pp. 181-182, Vol. XXXV, pp. 511 ff., and Vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 303-305. 


20 Some New Evidence for Human Survival, by C. D. Thomas, W. Collins 
Sons & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, 1922. 
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be clairvoyance, either exercised directly by the medium, or 
by the deceased; but the medium, to accomplish the feat, 
would presumably have to have information both regarding 
the traits of the deceased and regarding the way in which 
the content of the specified passage dovetailed with these 
traits. 


A further variation on this theme is to be found in the 
so-called newspaper tests, but here we have the added inter- 
est of a precognitive element. In these tests, the communi- 
cator refers to items, often quite specifically, which will 
appear in the next day’s newspaper. Again, in the best 
examples the communicator’s memories and interests are 
found to be interwoven with the items referred to. Mr. 
Thomas’ book Some New Evidence for Human Survival 
contains a chapter on such tests. 


5. Sudden intrusion of an unexpected communicator :— 
When considering apparitions, we stressed the spontaneous 
activity, the tendency to “invasion,” which they sometimes 
manifest. The same sort of thing appears in mediumship. 
The purporting communicators are by no means always 
those who have been desired and expected by the sitters; 
indeed, the sitters may be astonished to note that the voice 
or hand which acts as vehicle of communication breaks 
away from the familiar themes, often being characterized 
by a petulant demand to be heard and by characteristics of 
tempo or emphasis which are unlike those of the usual 
communicators; and a message may be given which com- 
prises not only facts but names unknown to all present, 
defining the circumstances and date of decease of the entity 
which has broken through. In the early Russian collection 
of cases by Aksakof, a very striking incident of this sort 
is given.” During a séance at the home of a family living 
in Tambof, Russia, communications were received from a 
personality that claimed to be one Anastasie Péréliguine. 
She said she had died the day before at a hospital and that 
she had poisoned herself with matches. She said she had 





21 Quoted by Myers in Human Personality, Vol. II, pp. 471-473. 
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been a housemaid. and that she was seventeen years old. 
Everyone present at the home-circle certified that they had 
no previous knowledge of the existence or the death of the 
girl. But subsequent inquiries brought to light the fact that 
a servant girl named Anastasie Péréliguine, aged seventeen, 
had died the day before in the hospital. In a depressed state, 
she had poisoned herself with phosphorus. 


A much more recent case under this heading is presented 
in the Journal of the S.P.R.” During a sitting with a Dutch 
trance medium a strange entity presented itself. It claimed 
to be the surviving personality of a young man who had 
been killed in a motor accident. He gave his full name and 
address, and also referred by name to his surviving sister 
and brother. The address and names were later verified. 
He begged that a message be sent to his mother. Other 
veridical material of a personal nature was also given. A 
few points were incorrect. The Dutch researchers who re- 
ported the case felt sure, after protracted investigation, 
that neither medium nor sitters could have had normal 
knowledge of most of the material given by the communicat- 
ing entity. Such cases as these, if taken at their face value, 
would strongly support the survival hypothesis; but one 
can never be absolutely sure that the medium has not gleaned 
information, consciously or unconsciously, normally or para- 
normally, from newspapers or other sources. Certainly each 
case involving the intrusion of an unknown communicator 


should be very carefully analyzed with this difficulty in 
view. 


6. Cross references:—Finally, to keep the record com- 
plete, I would include the class of cases called by Dr. James 
H. Hyslop “cross references.”*’ In these cases the same 
communicator makes himself known through various sensi- 
tives by using the same phrase or symbol, or by repeating 
the same brief message. The telepathic interpretation must 
assume either that the living are unconsciously engineering 





22 Journal S.P.R., January-February, 1940, pp. 142-152. 


23 Contact with the Other World, by J. H. Hyslop, The Century Company, 
New York, 1920. Cf. especially pp. 166 et seq. 
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these several appearances, or that some one of the sensitives 
is acting as master of ceremonies, the others passively re- 
ceiving and repeating the same message. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that statistical methods” 
have been devised to measure the degree to which medium- 
istic communications transcend chance expectation. In one 
method, the material given by the medium is tested to see 
to what extent it fits sitters for whom it was not intended. 
Using this technique, J. G. Pratt clearly showed, in his 
research with Mrs. Garrett, that such chance hits are sig- 
nificantly fewer than the actual hits. A somewhat similar 
technique was used by J. F. Thomas in evaluating his proxy 
sittings with Mrs. Leonard; but this will be referred to 
later under the appropriate heading of Proxy Sittings. 


Cross Correspondences 


' After the death of Henry Sidgwick and F. W. H. Myers 
at the turn of the century, there was naturally a general 
feeling that an era had come to an end and that new direc- 
tions must be taken. And there began to occur in the auto- 
matic script of several English women, as well as in the 
trance communications of Mrs. Piper in America, various 
messages which suggested that a new kind of evidence was 
at hand. It became evident to Miss Alice Johnson” that in 
the various automatic scripts of Mrs. Verrall, Miss Verrall, 
and Mrs. Holland many evidences of classical scholarship 
were at hand, highly appropriate as expressions of the per- 
sonality of Myers, and much more complex than the “cross 
references.” For example, a bit of Greek or Latin poetry 
may be given through one automatist, and a supplementary 
bit, not simply an echo of the first, is given to another 
automatist. Thus, as Mrs. Verrall automatically gives a 
description of a painting which represents Pope Leo I at 

24“A Method of Estimating the Supernormal Content of Mediumistic Com- 
munications,” by H. F. Saltmarsh and S. G. Soal, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX 


(1930-1931), pp. 266-271; and “Towards a Method of Evaluating Mediumistic 
Material,” by J. G. Pratt, Bulletin B.S.P.R., No. XXIII, March, 1936. 


25“On the Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland,” by Alice Johnson, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XXI (1907-1909), pp. 166-391. 
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the gates of Rome, pleading with Attila not to sack the city, 
another message is given to Mrs. Holland, five thousand 
miles away in India, in the words: “Ave Roma Immoritalis. 
How could I make it any clearer without giving her the 
clue?” In “cross correspondences,” as these messages came 
to be called, it is not repetition of motifs, but the develop- 
ment of complementary and related associations, that points 
to a common psychological origin for the many automatisms. 


The distinction between cross references and cross cor- 
respondences is, to be sure, not altogether sharp. In one of 
the most beautiful of all the cross correspondences, the 
“Hope, Star and Browning” case,” we find elements of 
cross reference. Among the automatic scripts of Mrs. and 
Miss Verrall appear not only the specific words “star” and 
“hope” (cross references), but Browning quotations highly 
reminiscent of Myers, and fitting well with the star and 
hope references. And through Mrs. Piper, in America, the 
Myers personality indicates that he has successfully con- 
cluded a cross correspondence, and writes “Browning, Hope, 
Star.” These references provide the clue through which the 
whole complex plan is finally understood. 


One of the most cogent and satisfying of the many dozens 
of reported cross correspondences has to do with a specific 
test question which was asked of the Myers personality 
through Mrs. Piper” in the United States, in 1908, and later 
asked by Sir Oliver Lodge of the Myers personality com- 
municating through Mrs. Willett” in England. Mr. George 
B. Dorr presented to the Myers personality communicating 
through Mrs. Piper the question, “What does the word 
Lethe suggest to you?” He obtained later in the sitting some 
fragmentary classical allusions the meaning of which he 





26“A Series of Concordant Automatisms,” by J. G. Piddington, Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXII (1908), pp. 59-77. 


27 “Further Experiments with Mrs. Piper in 1908: II. Three Incidents from 
the Sittings: Lethe; the Sibyl; the Horace Ode Question,” by J. G. Piddington, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIV (1910), pp. 86-144. 

28 “Evidence of Classical Scholarship and of Cross Correspondence in some 


New Automatic Writings,” by Sir Oliver Lodge, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV 
(1911), pp. 114-175. 
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did not grasp. In subsequent sittings a larger and larger 
amount of classical material was received which Mr. Dorr 
failed to understand, and which the British S.P.R. group 
of scholars likewise failed at first to understand. Neverthe- 
less, the entire mass of material included specific references 
to the obscure story of Ceyx and Alcyone, and the sending 
of the goddess Iris to the underworld, as the story is told 
towards the end of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in conjunction 
with the river Lethe. The answer is perfectly Myers-like. 
When the same question about Lethe was later presented 
to Mrs. Willett, in a letter from Sir Oliver Lodge, reference 
was made to the fact that the same question had been asked 
elsewhere. With many signs of effort the name DORR 
was spelled out in capital letters. Over a period of weeks the 
Myers personality gave a series of references to the sixth 
book of Vergil’s Aeneid, appropriate to the question ‘““What 
does the word Lethe suggest to you?’’; appropriate, that is, 
for Myers, who had been a student of Virgil, but hardly so 
for Mrs. Willett, or for you and me. And finally, indicating 
his awareness of the whole large scheme, the Myers per- 
sonality writes through Mrs. Willett: “That I have dif- 
ferent scribes means that I must show different aspects of 
thoughts underlying which Unity is to be found and I know 
what Lodge wants. He wants me to prove that I have access 
to knowledge shown elsewhere.” 


One problem which has concerned investigators working 
with such material has been the question whether some one 
living person might telepathically have supplied all the ma- 
terial used, or whether in fact two or more persons among 
the scholars concerned might not have had “leaky” minds. 
And, whatever we may believe to be the ultimate interpreta- 
tion, one celebrated case which indicates exactly such a 
“leaky” mind is at hand. It is the “Sevens” case.” Mr. 
Piddington had intended to make use of the technique of 
the “posthumous letter,” a letter privately written, sealed, 


29“Second Report on Mrs. Holland’s Script,” by Alice Johnson, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XXIV (1910), pp. 243-258. 
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and stowed away, the contents of which would be com- 
municated after death. In such a letter, Piddington de- 
scribed his tendency to play constantly with the number 
seven, to count railroad cars in groups of seven, to walk 
in a rhythm of seven steps, to ring the changes on all sorts 
of sevens in literature, etc. He referred to such a habit as a 
“tic.” Three years later the group of automatists (six in 
all, including Mrs. and Miss Verrall, Mrs. Piper, and Mrs. 
Holland) began to give so many “sevens” that the cross 
correspondence became evident to all working with the 
material. The sevens occurred strikingly through Mrs. 
Piper, in connection with her references to “We are Seven,” 
and to the clock on the stairs with its “tick, tick.” Finally 
Piddington, who had religiously kept silence regarding his 
private posthumous letter, was forced to put an end to his 
well-intentioned experiment, and to make known the con- 
tents of what should have been, but under the circumstances 
could not be, kept private. As long as such apparent tele- 
pathic leaks occur, the cross-correspondence method en- 
counters difficulties as grave as most of our other methods. 

By this summary of the “Sevens” case I do not mean to 
imply that we know how the telepathic leak occurred. It is 
quite possible that a genuine surviving Myers was in tele- 
pathic contact with Piddington’s mind, and that he was 
intrigued to see what Piddington was planning. Indeed, at 
the very hour when Piddington, at the rooms of the S.P.R., 
wrote his letter, the purporting Myers personality wrote 
through Mrs. Verrall: “Note the hour—in London half the 
message has come... surely Piddington will see that this 
is enough and should be acted upon.” And when the cross 
correspondence had been completed (but before Mrs. Verrall 
knew of Piddington’s letter) the Myers communicator wrote 
through Mrs. Verrall: “Has Piddington found the bits of 
his sentence scattered among you all?” The truth seems to 
be, however, that if such leaks occur the living can never 
be excluded as the sources of purporting survival evidence; 
the only safe way is to get material which could not have 
had its source in living minds. 
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Cooperation Between Communicators 


Perhaps if the use of cooperating sensitives encounters 
these difficulties, a better result may be achieved if the 
cooperation occurs between the communicators themselves. 
If they are, as they purport to be, free agents capable of 
planning the form and content of their own communica- 
tions, they can take thought together, and cooperatively 
develop a group of messages which are characteristic of 
each personality, and indeed of the particular relationship 
of the two personalities to one another. The whole thing 
can be planned in advance, and then suddenly “sprung” on 
the unsuspecting sitter. If this can be successfully achieved, 
the consistent upholders of the telepathic hypothesis must 
assume that at some level the mind of a living person 
contrives a message which has this high degree of perti- 
nence to two communicators. This would require that he 
intimately know the communicators, what they have in 
common, and their relationship to one another ; and further- 
more, that he find a message appropriate to this complex 
purpose. The message must come, completely unexpected, 
to the sitter ; it must be something requiring to be deciphered, 
the appropriate elements in the message being traceable to 
a natural setting in the minds of the communicators. 

This is exactly what was done in the celebrated “Ear of 
Dionysius” case—the series of communications through 
Mrs. Willett as reported by Gerald Balfour.*® The message 
dramatically makes the demand that “one ear be added to 
one eye’; throughout several sittings, numerous bits of 
classical poetry are given, linked with references to a “‘one- 
eyed monster” and a “one-eared” place. After a rather 
mysterious lapse of over a year, the story resumed and 
more and more details were given. Finally hints were sup- 
plied through which the investigators were able to discover 
the organic unity of the entire original thought. The “‘one- 
eyed monster” referred not only to the renowned Cyclops, 





30“The Ear of Dionysius: Further Scripts affording Evidence of Personal 
Survival,” by the Right Hon. Gerald W. Balfour, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 
(1916-1918), pp. 197-286. 
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Polyphemus, but also to a tyrant of Syracuse; and the “one- 
eared place” was the stone quarry near Syracuse, famed as 
a whispering gallery, the “ear of Dionysius,” in which the 
tyrant had imprisoned his slaves. The whole story is replete 
with classical elements utterly familiar to A. W. Verrall, 
one of the purported communicators—many of them, in 
fact, available in a book on Greek poetry which Dr. Verrall 
was known to have read in his lifetime. All the facts were 
normally unknown to Mrs. Willett, who had no special 
knowledge of the classics, and even Mrs. Verrall and the 
other scholars studying the scripts had failed to understand 
the allusions until the final clue was given. 

Interwoven with the Verrall items there appeared appro- 
priate references to Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, and to other 
Aristotelian associations characteristic of Professor Henry 
Butcher. Verrall and Butcher are represented in the com- 
munications as symbolically walking arm in arm, and as 
contriving this integrated series of messages as a joint 
expression of their continuing personalities. To devise a 
more adequate or a more beautiful instance of cooperative 
thinking on the problem of survival evidence would be dif- 
ficult indeed. Here the question is whether it is as reason- 
able to attribute such cooperation to the unconscious minds 
of the living, who are utterly puzzled by the material at the 
time it is given, as to attribute it to the two surviving 
personalities from whom it purports to come. 


Proxy Sittings 

The effort to render completely untenable the hypothesis 
of telepathy from the living as an explanation of veridical 
communications has led in the last two decades to more and 
more emphasis upon proxy sittings. In such sittings the 
sitter physically present acts merely to receive or record 
material intended for a “distant sitter.” In all such studies 
it is important to remember that the fundamental problem 
of the relation of sitter to medium and to communicator is 
not essentially changed; the true sitter is simply at a 
distance from the communicating vehicle. The person who 
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“takes” the proxy sitting is merely an assistant who helps 
with the physical routines; he is in no sense a substitute 
sitter. There may, of course, be remarks addressed to him, 
or even evidence offered which is intended for him. But this 
is merely to say that he may at times serve a double func- 
tion; we are here concerned solely with the material ap- 
propriate for a distant living sitter who is represented by a 
proxy in the actual sitting. 

1. The simplest type of proxy sitting:—In the simple, 
or ordinary, type of proxy sitting, the distant sitter is repre- 
sented in the presence of the medium by someone who knows 
him and who knows enough about him to be able to judge 
rather well whether the communications are, in general, 
reasonable and appropriate. The fact that the communicat- 
ing intelligence knows what distant person is represented 
by the physically present person constitutes, as a rule, noth- 
ing supernormal ; for the communicating intelligence is often 
informed as to the person who desires communications. 
Much of the specific information, moreover, which is 
offered as appropriate to the distant sitter may well be 
within the knowledge of the person who acts as proxy. The 
critical question, however, relates to the amount and nature 
of the information given which is appropriate to the de- 
ceased and to his relations with the distant sitter, yet out 
of range of any possible knowledge on the part of the 
medium, and of the person acting as proxy. A great deal 
of material of this type has been reported by the Rev. C. 
Drayton Thomas in the course of his Leonard sittings,” 
and Miss Nea Walker in her sittings with the same medium 
and with Mrs. Garrett.** Dr. J. F. Thomas, Superintendent 
of Schools in Detroit, published an impressive report*® of 
proxy sittings with Mrs. Leonard and with other mediums, 
which contained abundant evidential material purporting to 
come from his wife. Dr. Thomas submitted large samples 





31“A Consideration of a Series of Proxy arg? by the Rev. C. Drayton 
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32“The Tony Burman Case,” by Nea Walker, Mang S. PR, Vol. XXXIX 
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33 Beyond Normal Cognition, by John F. Thomas, B.S.P.R., Boston, 1937. 
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of this material to a statistical treatment which demon- 
strated convincingly that the material so tested could in no 
way reasonably be attributed to chance. 


It may be of interest to quote here at some length a 
summary of a topic referred to in one of Dr. Thomas’ 
absent sittings with Mrs. Leonard. The record was taken, 
in England, by a secretary who had only a slight acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Thomas. (Although Dr. Thomas had taken 
two personal sittings with Mrs. Leonard in the spring of 
1927, study of the published records of these sittings shows 
nothing that would provide a normal explanation for the 
episode of the “sticks of different length” which is to 
follow.) 't should be kept in mind, however, that one topic 
taken out of context is scarcely likely to carry much weight; 
it is the sweep of the material as a whole which carries con- 
viction. In the middle of a sitting taken in November, 1929, 
Feda refers to some memories of E. L. T. (the communi- 
cator purporting to be Mrs. Thomas) : 


(1) E. L. T. is described in rather primitive, unconventional 
costume. (2) While in that costume she used a long stick. (3) She 
walked about with this stick (4) She made a noise with it, “Pump! 
Pump!” after raising up the stick. (5) This was something that she, 
especially, did. (6) She used a short stick and also a much longer 
stick. (7) “The moon was so beautiful at this particular place” 
where she used the sticks. (8) I (Dr. Thomas) used to speak of 
a forest at this place. (9) I used to have to be very careful about 
the oil. Oil was much talked of there. (10) There was a place we 
(Dr. and Mrs. Thomas) were fond of, part of the name of which 
was “Ville.” (11) We went back and forth between the “Ville” 
place and the place “where the oil and the stick and things were.” 

Dr. Thomas annotates the eleven points as correct. He says 
(pp. 235-236) : “In the statement just preceding (1), Feda is quite 
obviously talking about a sleeping costume. In this and what follows, 
Feda means to indicate that E. L. T. sometimes rose after retiring 
and measured the oil in the tanks, connected with our heating system. 
(2) In only one of the about twenty homes in which we lived was 
there an oil burner .. . and E. L. T. used a long stick for measuring 
the amount of oil in the tanks. (3) It was necessary to go down 
basement steps, of course, to measure the oil and to walk across the 
basement floor to the oil room (4) The ‘pump—pump’ noise is when 
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the stick strikes the bottom of the tank. (5) This was our first oil 
burner and E. L. T. was considerably concerned lest the oil supply 
unexpectedly might fail. (6) She did use two sticks in this measuring 
procedure, and they were both still in the oil room after nearly seven 
years. The short stick was used when there was considerable oil in 
the tanks. (7) The home where this oil tank is located is in a 
division of the city called Russell Woods and is surrounded by many 
trees, a considerable number of which are original forest trees. The 
moon through these trees at this place was always a subject of 
comment by E. L. T. when living. (8) The number and size of the 
trees here is such that I often said that it was just like living in a 
forest. (9) Oil is the key word needed. (10) We often went from 
our town place to a point called ‘Rawsonville’ for the purpose of 
holding family picnics. (11) Note that the oil and the stick are 
definitely tied together in this statement.” 


2. Instances in which the proxy sitter is totally unac- 
quainted with the bereaved :—Following our attempt to ar- 
range the types of evidence in order of their increasing 
- cogency, we should next cite the class of proxy cases in 
which there is no connection between the bereaved person 
who desires communications and those who physically at- 
tend the sitting. The advantage of this second group of 
cases lies in the increasing difficulty of applying a hypo- 
thesis of telepathy from the living. It might be argued that 
in the simple type of proxy cases some contact is made by 
the trance mind not only with the sitter physically present 
but through him with the distant sitter. We know a good 
deal about telepathy between those who are emotionally 
close to one another, and we have some good instances 
occurring between those who are slightly acquainted; but 
we have very meager evidence indeed regarding telepathy 
between those who are totally unacquainted with each other. 
There is, therefore, much value in gathering cases in which 
the distant living person arranges to have some person with 
whom he is unacquainted act as proxy for him. 


Just such a case was reported in 1939 by C. Drayton 
Thomas.* Professor E. R. Dodds suggested to Mr. Thomas 





34“A Proxy Experiment of Significant Success,” by the Rev. C. Drayton 
Thomas, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLV (1938-1939), pp. 257-306. 
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that he attempt at his Leonard sittings to receive com- 
munications from a Mr. F. W. Macaulay, on behalf of Mr. 
Macaulay’s daughter, Mrs. Lewis. Mr. Thomas had never 
known or heard of either Mr. Macaulay or Mrs. Lewis, 
and throughout the experiment, which extended over a num- 
ber of sittings, Mr. Thomas’ correspondence was with 
Professor Dodds. It is important to note that no mention 
was made of the proposed experiment either to Mrs. Leonard 
in her normal state, nor to her control Feda. Mr. Thomas 
used a technique which he had previously found effective: 
while in his own home he mentally appealed to the desired 
communicator to appear at his next sitting. And at this 
sitting “Feda introduced a new communicator without any 
leading on my part” (p. 259). In this sitting, and in the 
following ones, a large mass of veridical material was given, 
as annotated by Mrs. Lewis in relation to her father. Among 
other items, two family jokes seem to be referred to, one of 
them involving the use of some unusual names. Feda said, 
“Riss—it might be Reece but sounds like Riss,” and then 
went on to speak of past times when the communicator and 
his family had all been happy together in their home. Mrs. 
Lewis annotated: “This carries me back to a family joke 
of these pre-war days . . . probably the happiest time of my 
father’s life.’ Her elder brother had conceived a grand 
admiration for an older school mate, and in writing home 
always drew attention to the fact that this boy’s name was 
spelt “Rees,” not “Reece.” During holidays Mrs. Lewis and 
her sister used to tease their brother by singing “Not Reece 
but Riss,” until their father stopped them, “explaining how 
sensitive a matter a young boy’s hero-worship was.” 

The statistical problem in the case of proxy material is 
not essentially different from that which is presented by 
mediumship in general; the sitter must annotate the trans- 
cript of the sitting, indicating which items are correct, and 
these correct items must be compared (in quality, number, 
or both) with those which are obtained under “control 
conditions,” that is, when the material is annotated by a 
sitter for whom it is not intended. This, essentially, was the 
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technique used by Dr. Thomas to evaluate samples of his 
proxy material. There are times, however, when the margin 
of success is so huge that, from the common sense point of 
view, the use of refined statistics becomes unnecessary. The 
Macaulay case is of this latter type. 


3. Instances in which neither the proxy sitter nor the 
bereaved knows all the facts:—In the cases cited it could 
be complained that the distant sitter is in possession of the 
facts which are given. Indeed, it is because the facts are 
recognized that they carry intuitive or emotional conviction 
to the average sitter. It would be desirable, therefore, to 
consider cases in which not only the person serving as proxy, 
but the distant sitter himself, is unaware, at the time of the 
sitting, of the truth or falsity of the statements made, the 
evidentiality of the record being discovered only through 
subsequent inquiry. 

A current example under this heading is to be found in 
a report by C. Drayton Thomas, the “Bobhy Newlove 
Case.”** Mr. Thomas took a series of eleven sittings with 
Mrs. Leonard in behalf of a family named Newlove. They 
hoped to receive communications from their deceased child, 
Bobby. Mr. Thomas had never met any member of the 
family, and he knew next to nothing about them. In the 
course of the communications, many statements were made 
which were highly appropriate and characteristic for the 
supposed communicator, Bobby, and containing specific 
facts not conceivably within the normal knowledge of either 
Mrs. Leonard or Mr. Thomas. But more important, ref- 
erences were made to certain matters which, though subse- 
quently proving to be correct, were at the time of the sit- 
tings outside the knowledge of all members of the Newlove 
family. Specific statements were made about a place near 
some “pipes” where Bobby and a little friend were said to 
have played, and directions were given as to where these 
pipes would be found. It was said that the child’s health had 





35“A Proxy Case Extending over eleven Sittings with Mrs Osborne 


arg by C. Drayton Thomas, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIII (1935), pp. 
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been undermined by his playing with contaminated water 
which flowed from these pipes. 


When the Newlove family read the scripts, they were 
utterly puzzled by these references; following up on clues 
given in the sittings, however, the pipes were found. At 
Mr. Thomas’ request, a medical officer examined the water 
flowing: from them. He testified that the water was con- 
taminated and that an acute infection might result from 
drinking it. Still following up on clues provided by the 
communicator, Bobby’s friend, Jack, was questioned. Jack 
admitted that he and Bobby had played with the water. The 
circumstances relating to playing with the water, though 
known to Jack, would probably be very remote from the 
trance consciousness (Jack not knowing, of course, of Mrs. 
Leonard’s existence, or of the fact that sittings were being 
taken) ; and the Newlove family were not in possession of 
any information at all regarding these pipes or their pos- 
sible relation to Bobby’s illness and death. We have to face 
here the same type of difficulty for the telepathic hypo- 
thesis which we have already mentioned above in the case 
of simple mediumship (pp. 11-14): the difficulty of assum- 
ing that the trance consciousness pieces together fragmen- 
tary bits of information, gathered from disparate sources, 
in order to make more convincing a histrionic pose repre- 
senting a continuing personality. 


For purposes of completeness and symmetry in devising 
a theory to account for proxy phenomena, it would be very 
desirable to find a case in which the information given as 
survival evidence is categorically unknown to any living 
person—a case in which it is impossible to resort to the 
notion of the medium’s mind piecing together fragments of 
relevant information obtained from various distant persons. 
I have not encountered a case of this type, and should be 
grateful indeed if any reader would call one to my atten- 
tion. It is also quite likely, in view of the continued progress 
in this field, that Mrs. Leonard’s subsequent work will offer 
a case of this type. 
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4. Instances in which the proxy sitter does not know 
who the bereaved are:—Even in the absence of cases in 
which no living source of the material exists, we do find 
one type of proxy case which is in some respects even more 
cogent. There are instances in which the very existence of 
the distant sitter is completely unknown at the time of the 
sitting both to the medium and to the person who takes 
the sitting; the communicator takes the initiative, as it 
were, and gives hints as to the identity of the person for 
whom the messages are intended. Such a case was reported 
to the S.P.R. by C. Drayton Thomas.” The series of events 
was as follows: 


At a Leonard sitting on the 28th of October, 1938, Mr. Thomas’ 
regular communicators, who purport to be his father and sister, told 
him that he was to expect a letter from a father about his son. The 
father was said to be middle-aged, and to have at one time lived in 
a place where Mr. Thomas lived—Morton or a name sounding like 
that. The son, so the communicators said, had been killed outright— 
an accident case connected with a motor car. Mr. Thomas agreed 
to await developments. In less than two weeks after this sitting, he 
received a letter from a Mr. A., of whose existence he had hitherto 
been unaware. Mr. A. wrote that about a month earlier he had 
heard Mr. Thomas give a lecture and that he had planned at that 
time to write him a congratulatory letter. But he had procrastinated 
and had not actually written until then—November 8th. Mr. A. 
continued in this letter to say that he had recently lost a young son, 
and he asked for advice on taking sittings with mediums. Entering 
into correspondence with Mr. A., Mr. Thomas learned that the son 
had been killed outright in an accident case (an airplane accident, 
however, not an automobile accident), and that he had been born 
and lived with his family for twelve years in the village of Norton, 
which was only a mile and a half away from a town where Mr. 
Thomas had once lived. The young A. communicator appeared in 
two subsequent sittings which Mr. Thomas took with Mrs. Leonard. 
Striking veridical material was given which was unknown to Mr. A., 
but which was verified by his surviving son, the brother of the sup- 
posed communicator. Feda reported that the young man wished to 
refer to a friend of his who had passed over, a young man whose 
name began with the letters BR. As evidence of BR’s identity, an 





36 Journal S.P.R., October, 1939, pp. 103-104, and November-December, 1939, 
pp. 120-123. 
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elaborate description of a model ship was given. Mr. A. was unable 
to make sense out of these references, but his living son reported 
that he and his brother had a friend named Br——, who had been 
killed about a year after the A. communicator. He had worked for 
a firm which made model ships. 


Here the devotee of the telepathic hypothesis, as ordinar- 
ily conceived, would be somewhat bewildered to devise a 
simple explanation. Mr. A., the father, had heard Mr. 
Thomas lecture on psychical research, but he had been a 
member of a large audience and had not made himself 
known to Mr. Thomas. He had simply decided, after the 
lecture, that he would write to Mr. Thomas asking for 
advice in getting in touch with his boy. Procrastinating, he 
had not actually written for some weeks, and not until after 
the first sitting had occurred. If one accepts the survival 
hypothesis, it is fairly reasonable to believe that the boy 
may have known his father’s intentions; but it is a con- 
siderable wrench to any ordinary telepathic hypothesis to 
assume that Mr. Thomas made sufficient telepathic rapport 
with members of his audience to set going in the medium’s 


mind a histrionic representation of a son desiring to com- 
municate with his father. 


Bringing now to a close our summary of the various types 
of survival data, it should be stressed again that the proper 
term to use is “evidence,” not “proof.” These evidences 
have been arranged, so far as may be, in logical fashion, 
as seen from the point of view of one who wishes to stretch 
simpler hypotheses to account for more and more complex 
phenomena, and who therefore finds himself in difficulties 
as the stretching process goes more and more beyond the 
ordinary plausibilities. We are in part dealing with the 
“faggot” procedure, the evidence being stronger because 
there are many types of evidence, and within each type 
many individual cases. On the other hand, it is reasonable 
to assign real cogency only to those classes of evidence in 
which the telepathic hypothesis is clearly stretched beyond 
the limits to which we can properly assign it relevance. 
My own view, then, is that the evidences vary greatly in 
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cogency: that some of the earlier and simpler phenomena 
are of doubtful value in supporting the survival hypothesis; 
but that the more recent and more complex types of evi- 
dence—particularly those from the cross correspondences, 
those involving “cooperation of communicators,” and those 
from the proxy sittings—have a force which is lacking in 
the traditional types of survival evidence. 

6. The implications of paranormal processes for the 
theory of personality:—The burden of the foregoing has 
been empirical, not theoretical. We have sought to marshal 
direct evidence. There is, however, another approach, the 
value of which we are as yet unready to gauge: an approach 
in terms of the probable meaning of the paranormal proc- 
esses themselves in reference to the question of the nature 
of personality, and hence to the question of its possible 
survival after bodily death. It has long been recognized that 
telepathy cannot reasonably be explained in terms of physics 
(as we now know it); for example, in terms of Sir William 
Crookes’s®” “brain waves”—unless we are to neglect most 
of the facts of experimental and spontaneous telepathy. 
What is now known about radiant energy and the electro- 
magnetic waves from living cells throws no light upon 
actual telepathic transmission, which neither observes the 
inverse square law® nor functions as if there were a physi- 
cal code by virtue of which thoughts could be transmitted 
through space in some definite system of dots and dashes 
or similar physical symbols. It is indeed true that we hope 
in time to understand the unity of the universe and to find 
that telepathy is in a very broad sense a “form of energy”; 
but if we are to take physics for what it is actually worth, 
we shall have to recognize that the type of energy involved 
in telepathy is utterly dissimilar to all the types of physical 
energy with which we are now acquainted, and of which 
we make use in radio or other types of long-distance com- 
munication. 


37 “Presidential Address,” by Sir William Crookes, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XII 
(1896-1897), pp. 338-355. 

38 According to this law, the energy available would decline as the square 
of the distance between agent and percipient. In point of fact, distance appears 
to be of no importance in telepathy. 
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When, with precognition, the time dimension enters the 
picture, the difficulties with a physical interpretation (1.e., 
dealing with the physical energies now known to us) in- 
crease enormously. With all our fondness for four-dimen- 
sional time-space worlds, we cannot in physical terms make 
any sense out of a response to a situation which physically 
does not yet exist. Sheer inference from present data as a 
basis for guessing the future does not, of course, make 
trouble; it is the genuine precognition of complex, not 
normally inferable, happenings that makes the problem. 
Much good material, both spontaneous” and experimental,“ 
is now at hand to show the reality of precognition. Psycho- 
kinesis*’ may also be mentioned as a process very hard to 
explain in terms of present-day physical interpretations of 
the organism; but it is doubtful whether this additional 
evidence is needed to support the view of personality we 
are now considering. For telepathy has shown the reality 
within the organism of capacities which are not to be ex- 
pected on any ordinary physical basis, and precognition has 
shown the ability of the organism to transcend its usual 
relations with the environment. These capacities strongly 
suggest, then, that personality is not the assemblage of 
physical energies, pure and simple, which the more naive 
scientific approach would suggest. 


Such a philosophical argument will be impressive to some, 
empty to others.. Speaking only for myself, and not for 
psychical research as a whole, I would note that philosophi- 
cal arguments have throughout history been useful chiefly 
in opening men’s eyes to the necessity for research; they 
are useful in opening, not closing, questions. As far as 
survival is concerned, such an argument may ultimately 
prove to be a boomerang, in the sense that the discovery of 





39 “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,” by H. F. Saltmarsh, Proc. 
S.P.R.. Vol. XLII (1934), pp. 49-103. 

40“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. 
Goldney, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 

41 “The Psychokinetic Effect: I. The First Experiment,” by Louisa E. Rhine 
and J. B. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, March, 1943, pp. 20-43. See also 
other papers on the psychokinetic research appearing in subsequent issues of 
the Journal of Parapsychology. 
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wider and deeper psychical powers within the depths of the 
living self may show the capacity of the individual to pro- 
duce, when strongly motivated, the most fantastically com- 
plex types of survival evidence. On the other hand, the 
reality of these processes does categorically show that per- 
sonality is not locked up within the realm of physics and 
physical chemistry as now understood; and this may well 
mean that certain aspects or capacities of the individual, 
if not the entire personality, may extend beyond the physical 
existence of the organism. 

Summary :—In this outline no attempt has been made to 
“prove” survival, nor even to cite all of the more convincing 
types of cases, but to present in organized form the classes 
of evidence gathered by psychical research, with typical 
examples of each. During the sixty-odd years of organized 
research in this field, instances have been attested of appari- 
tions which indirectly suggest the survival of personality, 
and of mediumship in which data are frequently given 
which are known neither to medium nor to sitter. Medium- 
istic phenomena, especially, have tended to become more 
and more complex and impressive. During the present cen- 
tury much has been learned from the cross correspondences, 
in which a deceased personality is represented as conveying, 
through different automatists, parts of an integrated mes- 
sage; and along with this cooperation between automatists, 
we have noted instances of purporting cooperation between 
communicators. We have stressed the importance of proxy 
sittings, in which little or no use is made by the communi- 
cator of information known to anyone physically present, 
and in which survival evidence takes the form of messages 
which are appropriate in reference to a distant sitter— 
sometimes, indeed, offering information transcending the 
knowledge of this distant sitter. We have concluded with a 
brief discussion of the possible implications of telepathy 
and precognition as pointing to the reality, in human per- 
sonality, of capacities which can only with great difficulty 
be subsumed under the current physical conceptions of the 
living individual. 
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Is Measurement Essential in Psychical Research? 


G. N. M. TYRRELL 


Can the problems of psychical research be solved by the 
application of those methods of measurement and mathe- 
matical precision which have proved so successful in the 
physical sciences? On this question there appears to be an 
acute difference of opinion at the present time, and it is 
worth while to consider the arguments on both sides. . 


During the last two decades the use of statistical pro- 
cedures has loomed large in psychical inquiry, and has met 
with a very considerable degree of success, particularly in 
America. Not that the method of applying mathematics to 
the question of chance in psychical research is new in 
principle: after the formation of the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1882, the first thing its Committee on Telepathy 
turned to was a series of experiments in guessing cards 
and diagrams, and Sir Oliver Lodge entered into the 
mathematics of the subject and worked out a formula for 
estimating excess of successes over chance expectation.’ 
Since then, the type of experiment that can be evaluated 
in quantitative terms has not been lost sight of; but it is- 
only since statistical theory has achieved its recent advances 
that the method has become of major importance. 


That the statistical approach can be used with success 
in at least one aspect of our field has been demonstrated. 
The question now at issue is whether it can be fruitfully 
applied to the subject as a whole. Is it an approach which 
will convert qualitative and observational psychical research 
into a progressive science, or, on the other hand, will it 
prove to be no more than an auxiliary method of limited 
value and applicability? It will be well to consider separately 
the pros and cons of the statistical approach. 





1 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. II (1884), pp. 257-264. 
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In the first place, can the question of chance coincidence 
be dealt with effectively without resort to mathematics, in 
any of the material with which the psychical experimenter 
has to deal? In his introduction to experimental papers by 
Whately Carington and S. G. Soal, Professor C. D. Broad 
made the following remarks :? 


“In almost every branch of psychical research the first 
question that arises is this:—-Have coincidences of a certain 
kind happened much more often than they might reasonably 
be expected to do by chance? This question crops up in 
investigating mediumistic communications which purport 
to give information about a dead person, and in investigat- 
ing the claim that a house is haunted, just as much as it 
does in experimental researches on alleged paranormal cog- 
nition, such as are reported in the present number of 
Proceedings. In the first case we want to know before 
going any further, whether considerably more of the 
medium’s statements about the alleged communicator agree 
with the facts about him than might reasonably have been 
expected by chance. In the second case we want to know 
whether coincidences between staying in this house and 
having sensory hallucinations of a certain kind are more 
numerous than we might reasonably have anticipated if 
chance alone were operating. It is only when these ques- 
tions have been answered in the affirmative that there is 
anything worth investigating further.” 


In fields where we have certain kinds of restricted choices 
to deal with, the question Is it chance? can be answered in 
a perfectly definite way through the use of calculation. 
Instead of saying that a given event is “very unlikely” to 
have happened, we can say just how unlikely it is to have 
happened, thus facing the critic with a situation devoid of 
the element of personal judgment. Clearly the advantage of 
this in certain cases is very great. “For such reasons as 
these,” adds Professor Broad, “I believe that experiments 





2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI (1940), p. 26. 
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in psychical research which are capable of precise statistical 
treatment are of the utmost importance. I do not think that 
we shall ever get orthodox experimental psychologists to 
attend to our work unless and until we can produce results 
of this kind” (p. 27, op. cit.). 

Still another advantage claimed for the statistical ap- 
proach is that it will enable us to disentangle the laws 
governing extrasensory perception, and ultimately the laws 
governing the more far-reaching phenomena as well. By 
beginning with artificially simplified situations—working 
from the “simple” to the “complex”—we shall be able even- 
tually to form theories about mediumistic communications 
and psychical phenomena in general. But if, rejecting the 
metrical way of progress, we insist (to quote Professor 
Broad again) “on delivering blind frontal attacks on un- 
analyzed problems of immense complexity, we are likely to 
share the fate of the scholastic physicists.” We may, I 
think, sum up by saying that this view regards the statistical 
approach as carrying psychical research from the domain 
of natural history to that of exact science; or, as some 
would put it, from the stage of “anecdote” into the labora- 
tory. 

Still another claim is made for the statistical approach. 
It is said to have for the first time made possible a repeat- 
able experiment; an experiment, that is, which any com- 
petent person can repeat according to specifications and 
expect to get substantially the same result—allowing, of 
course, for a certain amount of incalculable variation. The 
experiment is said to be “repeatable” because all the condi- 
tions, it is claimed, are under the control of the experi- 
menter, who therefore does not have to put up with erup- 
tions of spontaneous material. In a sitting with a medium 
we have to take the phenomena as they come; they are only 
to a small extent under control. But in a purely experi- 
mental situation (such as card-guessing) the conditions 


can be prearranged and varied at the will of the experi- 
menter. 


Finally, it may be added that methods of statistical 
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evaluation have shown that a weak extrasensory faculty is 
widely, if not universally, distributed among mankind; in 
no other way could this fact have been demonstrated. Tak- 
ing all these points together, it is clear that the case for the 
statistical approach is strong. Let us recapitulate the points 
in its favor. 

(1) Statistical calculations, it is claimed, are the only 
means we have of dealing effectively with the question of 
chance. Such calculations enable us to quote an exact proba- 
bility-figure for a given series of occurrences. 


(2) It is said that only through the use of precise 
methods of quantitative evaluation will the majority of 
ordinary people and scientists become convinced of the 
validity of psychical evidence. 

(3) It is claimed that, because purely quantitative experi- 
ments (i.e., experiments which are so organized that their 
results are capable of being statistically evaluated) usually 
deal with simplified situations which are under the experi- 
menter’s control, they offer the only hope of clarifying the 
theory of psychical phenomena, and of converting psychical 
research into a science. In such situations, in other words, 
one works from the “simple” to the “complex.” 


(4) Methods of statistical evaluation, it is said, have 
provided the experimenter with weapons by means of which 
he has been able to formulate “repeatable” experiments. 


(5) Quantitative methods of evaluation provide us with 


a sensitive detector of a weak and widely distributed extra- 
sensory faculty. 


Criticism of the Case for the Statistical Approach 


(1) The advantage of being able to quote a probability- 
figure for chance only applies to casés in which chance is, 
prima facie, a reasonable hypothesis. Where chance is obvi- 
ously unreasonable, it is unnecessary. In the richer and 
deeper types of phenomena it would, as a rule, be absurd 
to evoke chance as an explanation, or to demand a mathe- 
matical appraisal; statistical evaluation, in other words, 
becomes an unnecessary encumbrance. For example, at this 
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stage of writing the present article, I opened at random 
Eugene Osty’s book, Supernormal Faculties in Man, and 
chanced upon the case given on pp. 78-79. It is not a par- 
ticularly good case as Osty’s cases go, but can the true 
statements made by the sensitive reasonably be attributed 
to chance? We are told the following: 


M. de Fleuriére, the sensitive, was handed a small piece 
of cloth, and was asked to describe the person to whom it 
had belonged. He said that the person was pious and saintly, 
had been much talked of, and had performed some miracles, 
and that soldiers during the war had attributed their safety 
to him. Then, after some meditation, he took a medal from 
the wall of his study and said, “That is the man.” All these 
statements were true. The cloth was part of the clothing of 
the Curé d’Ars, taken from the body after death at the 
time of his Beatification (which of course means that in 
Catholic circles he was regarded as pious and saintly). 
Pieces of his clothing had been distributed to soldiers dur- 
ing the war, who had attributed protective value to them. 
The medal was also of the Curé d’Ars, so that the sensitive 
attributed the cloth to the rightful owner. The sensitive 
added that the person who brought the cloth had lived in 
Brittany or Normandy, and also in Italy. This person, a 
women, had lived in Normandy and in Italy. 


Surely anyone who talks about the need for a probability- 
figure in such a case as this must be considered as quite 
unreasonable. If, as the protagonists of the “statistics-only- 
for-chance” view seem to believe, no valid judgment about 
chance can be made without the use of calculus of proba- 
bilities, very few valid judgments about chance can ever 
have been made. But, in fact, we base our lives on qualita- 
tive judgments involving chance. Millions of people cross 
the street on the strength of a qualitative judgment about 
the chance of being run over, and are much more successful 
in escaping injury than they would be if they tried to apply 
the calculus of probabilities. No figures could make a chance 
explanation of Osty’s case more absurdly untenable than 
it is already. And if a single case is obviously out of the 
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range of chance, what about a long series of cases? For 
the anti-chance probability is cumulative in a series of 
mediumistic cases just as it is in a series of throws of a 
die—even though we cannot say numerically what the 
cumulative probability amounts to. The fact is that when 
we are dealing with good material we do not need the 
calculus of probabilities. 


(2) Is it true that only through the use of statistical 
evaluation of experimental material we can convince ordi- 
nary people and scientists that paranormal evidence is not 
due to chance? Probably it is, but this is not because chance 
is a reasonable explanation of the evidence as a whole. It 
is, I think, because most ordinary people and scientists are 
under the influence of an irrational bias which persuades 
them that paranormal phenomena are in the highest degree 
antecedently improbable. They will therefore suggest chance 
as an explanation of paranormal evidence under circum- 
stances in which they would not think of suggesting chance 
if the paranormal did not enter into the case. That this 
irrational bias exists is shown by the fact that most of the 
criticism of paranormal evidence is of a hasty, vague, and 
general kind, not descending to details or giving evidence 
that those who make it genuinely desire to find out the 
truth. This being so, there is a good case for adopting 
statistical methods of evaluation as a policy of propaganda, 
since psychical research badly needs to secure the support 
of scientists and others. 

(3) There is then the argument that the use of quantita- 
tive methods of evaluation converts psychical research into 
a genuine science, because mathematics and measurement 
are more scientific than qualitative methods of analysis. 
And through the use of better controlled experiments the 
investigator will be able to proceed from the simple to the 
complex, and so to discover the hidden laws by which the 
paranormal is controlled. 


This argument, though superficially plausible, is in reality 
specious. Physical science has, it is true, made progress by 
proceeding from the simple to the complex, but is there any 
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indication that the psychical processes we are seeking to 
understand are complex at all? Is anything more complex 
taking place when a person sees an apparition, or when a 
medium describes a distant person, than in the case of a 
subject guessing a card? Are the richer phenomena of 
psychical research any more complex than the so-called 
simpler? In the case of telepathy we want to know the 
nature of the link between agent and percipient. But is there 
anything to suggest that this link is complex? If we were 
to begin by taking a general survey of all the evidence that 
has been collected, instead of by plunging at once into 
experiments modeled on those of the physical laboratory, 
we should be struck by the fact that what occurs in the 
subliminal regions during telepathy has every appearance 
of being simple; that the complexity, in fact, does not lie 
in the process of telepathy, but in rendering the telepathic 
message intelligible to the conscious mind. 


It is not necessary to recapitulate here the arguments 
against the view that telepathy is to be explained in terms 
of physical vibrations passing from brain to brain. If this 
were true, it would indeed involve a great deal of com- 
plexity ; but most students of psychical research regard the 
arguments against any such view as conclusive. What we 
are trying to understand is some non-spatial relation be- 
tween non-spatially characterized entities; and the difficulty 
of understanding it is not due to its complexity, but rather 
to the fact that it is of a kind which is qualitatively new to 
us. I would suggest that we are much more likely to make 
progress in understanding this relation by plunging into the 
richer phenomena and comparing them with one another 
than we are by contemplating the relatively poor phenomena 
which are amenable to statistical evaluation. The idea of 
working from the simple to the complex, borrowed from 
physics, is here a false guide. Actually, we are working 
from the complex to the simple. What baffles us about 
psychical phenomena is not their complexity but their un- 
familiarity. Our difficulty is qualitative, not quantitative. 
Osty. after doing a great deal of work among the richer 
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phenomena produced by good sensitives, said, “The attempt 
to work from the known to the unknown and from the 
simple to the complex, as in ordinary science, is but to 
create illusion and to lose time.” If this seems surprising, 
let us reflect on the great difference between the subject 
matter of physics and the subject matter of psychical 
research. 

Physical science deals with vast numbers of particles, 
substantially similar, and whose most conspicuous relations 
are spatial. Statistics are clearly applicable in such a case, 
and the general characteristics of such entities naturally 
fall under simple mathematical laws. But psychical research 
is dealing with characteristics of the mind and personality 
which have little to do with space and which, instead of 
submitting readily to generalization, bristle with individual 
peculiarities. Instead of encountering statistical laws, we 
encounter what William James called “stubborn and irre- 
ducible facts”—not the uniformities which rejoice the heart 
of the physical scientist, but rules which are almost smoth- 
ered under exceptions. Osty even opines that there are as 
many different kinds of telepathy as there are human 
beings! Our subject matter is totally different from that 
of the physicist: why should we copy his methods and 
think that by so doing we are making psychical research 
scientific? Those who talk about the transition from 
“anecdotes” to “science” surely have not stopped to think. 


Science does not consist in the adoption of material 
methods; it consists in the appeal to experience. The prin- 
ciple on which science is based is the appeal to fact as 
opposed to the appeal to a priori: reasoning—in finding out 
what a thing is instead of saying what one thinks it ought 
to be or must be. All this was clearly pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Whitehead in his book Science and the Modern 
World, where he describes the scientific movement as a 
revolt against the “inflexible rationality of medieval 
thought.” Science was an anti-intellectual movement, he 
tells us; it was reliance on sheer empiricism as against 
reason based on a priori assumption. It is to this revolt 
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that science owes its success. And it is somewhat ironical 
that the attitude of the scientific world towards psychical 
research today is nothing more than a repetition of the 
attitude of the philosophers of Galileo’s time towards his 
scientific discoveries. Galileo appealed to facts and invited 
his critics to look through his telescope. They refused, giv- 
ing reasons why, according to their views about the nature 
of things, Galileo must be wrong. Men of science today, 
when invited to look at the evidence of psychical research, 
do precisely the same thing: and they do it for the same 
reason. According to their view of the nature of things, 
psychical phenomena cannot exist. The element of humor 
in the present situation is that the “scientific” rationalists 
and anti-empiricists of today are rejecting the principles 
of science in the name of science! 


If science consists in the appeal to fact, and hot in the 
application of mathematics or statistics, we are not neces- 
sarily making psychical research more scientific by using 
statistical methods. The use of statistics has, in fact, noth- 
ing to do with the principle of science. It is merely a matter 
of common sense to use the method best adapted to the 
material. A qualitative research can be just as scientific as 
a quantitative one. It would indeed be a foolish error to 
think that by concentrating all our attention on quantitative 
experiments we are necessarily making psychical research 
more scientific; and it would be still more foolish if, 
inspired by this illusion, we attempted to work out a theory 
of paranormal phenomena based on the fruits of quantita- 
tive research alone. The best way of making progress is 
surely to examine the field as a whole, and to use statistics 
only where there is a clear advantage in doing so, not as a 
matter of “scientific” principle. 


(4) A further claim made for quantitative experimenta- 
tion is that such experiments are repeatable. It is said that 
any competent person who follows the rules may be reason- 
ably certain of obtaining a positive result; and, further, 
that statistically evaluated experiments are more under the 
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operator’s control than non-statistical, and that this renders 
them more repeatable. 

There is clearly some truth in this claim, especially in 
the claim that the more the experiment is under control, 
the more repeatable it is. But other types of experiments, 
such as sittings with mediums, tests of automatic writing, 
etc., are also in a sense repeatable at will. Only spontaneous 
phenomena are strictly unrepeatable. And there is a fact 
which robs this claim of repeatability, even if it be granted, 
of a good deal of its value. This is the fact that the more 
the experiment is under the operator’s control the further 
removed it is from the richer and deeper types of phe- 
nomena which we most wish to control. For it is the weak 
images which occur in the minds of almost normally con- 
scious subjects which are most controllable. The richer 
phenomena are prone to burst forth with an energy of 
their own which brooks no control, and it is precisely that 
energy which renders them valuable. We have therefore to 


pay for repeatability by putting up with results of a poorer 
and less informative quality. 


(5) We may concede the point that it is only through the 
use of statistical evaluations that widely distributed, though 
weak, extrasensory faculty can be demonstrated. This is 
certainly a point in favor of the quantitative approach. But 
it may be asked, on the other hand, whether, when once this 
wide distribution of feeble faculty has been established, 
there is much advantage in showing it again and again. If 
you wish to acquaint yourself with the properties of gold, 
it is more important to find a lump of it than to devise a 
method which will tell you that there are a few grains of 
gold in most of the quartz lying about. 


Conclusions 


It may be granted that the statistical technique provides 
a sensitive and powerful instrument for exploring the edge 
of the paranormal field. It enables us to examine the peri- 
phery, as it were, through a magnifying glass, but it does 
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not help us to plunge into the paranormal depths. In order 
to do this, our research should be predominently qualita- 
tive, which, contrary to the view of many, is quite as scien- 
tific as statistical research. It is quite possible that quantita- 
tive estimates of the chance factor should be made from 
time to time in experiments which are, in the main, non- 
quantitative. In brief, there is no need to draw a hard and 
fast line between qualitative and quantitative approaches, 
or to keep them rigidly apart. Either or both can be adopted 
as circumstances demand. But on the whole, I believe that 
statistical procedures should be regarded as an important 
auxiliary and not as the main weapon of attack. 


The goal of psychical research should be to learn how to 
induce and control those hypnotic and trance-like states in 
which the phenomena we wish to investigate occur, rather 
than to make our subject strictly metrical, or to work from 
the simple to the complex. The most important principle of 
all, one which must never be lost sight of, is that we must 
expand our ideas to fit the facts and not draw down the 


facts in an attempt to make them fit our existing stock of 
ideas. 














Course in Psychical Research at the New School 


Dr. Gardner Murphy will give a seminar course in psy- 
chical research at the New School for Social Research, 66 
West 12th Street, New York, on Thursday evenings, from 
February 8th through May 17th. This course has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of a small group of students in 
psychology. There will be about a hundred pages a week of 
required reading, and some research projects will be carried 
out, under Dr. Murphy’s direction, by members of the 
group. No one will be admitted to single classes. The follow- 
ing syllabus, reprinted from the New School Bulletin (Sep- 
tember, 1944), indicates the-ground to be covered. 


132 PsycHicaL RESEARCH 
15 weeks. Thursdays, 8:30-10:10 P.M. $25. GaRDNER MurRPHY 


Spring term, beginning February 8 (1945). Admission by consent of 
the instructor. Scientific and critical inquiries into the evidence for 
telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, and survival after death, are 
sketched since the founding of the Society for Psychical Research 
in London in 1882. 


The first part of the course deals with the analysis and interpretation 
of published cases of spontaneous long-distance telepathy, apparitions, 
and coincidental and prophetic dreams. The source material chiefly 
used is that of Gurney, Myers, and Podmore. 


Attention then turns to trance-mediumship, with consideration of 
the problem of telepathy from sitter to medium, and in particular, of 
the problem of continuity of personality beyond death, as evidenced 
in the communication of knowledge unknown to those present at the 
sitting. The interpretations of these phenomena offered by William 
James, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and Gerald Balfour are compared and 
evaluated. 


Among the investigations since the first World War, emphasis is 
upon those which show the development of experimental and quanti- 
tative methods in the study of telepathy, clairvoyance, and precogni- 
tion, especially the methods devised by J. B. Rhine. 


A sustained effort is made to develop a working philosophy of inter- 
pretation, applicable to spontaneous, to mediumistic, and to experi- 
mental data; this philosophy is akin to that of Henri Bergson. 
Research methods are demonstrated and several class projects 
carried through. 
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Separating the Sheep from the Goats 


GERTRUDE RAFFEL SCH MEIDLER 


Readers of this JOURNAL will remember the author’s 
reports (1, 2) on the contrast in scoring level between two 
groups of ESP subjects: those who thought that ESP 
could occur in the experimental situation, and those who 
were sure it could not. In three independent repetitions, 
the subjects who believed they could succeed scored above 
chance, while those who expected to fail scored at or be- 
low chance. When the data of the three series are pooled, 
the average of the open-minded “sheep” is significantly 


above chance, in contrast to the chance scores of the 
skeptical “goats.” 


After publication of these results, a different research 
project was undertaken. As a by-product of this second 
experiment (the primary purpose of which was to explore 
certain personality variables in relation to ESP), we have 
repeated and confirmed the sheep-goat relationship de- 
scribed in the opening paragraph. 


A routine preliminary question for each subject was con- 
cerned with his attitude towards ESP; and his answer was 
recorded. Unlike the previous experiment, however, further 


procedure was the same for both sheep and goats (1, p. 
106). 


For purposes of comparison, the results of the three 
series of the first experiment, and the first two series of 
the current experiment, are listed in Table I. It is obvious 
that the same trend is found throughout. The sheep scores 
are above chance, and the goat scores are below chance for 
each of the five series. When the sheep scores are pooled, 
the average is highly significant (CR = 3.6). (The goat 


scores, pooled for all series, are not significantly below 
chance. ) 
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TABLE I 


Comparison of the ESP scores obtained by subjects who hoped to 
succeed and by subjects who expected to score at chance 





A. Subjects who hoped to succeed: 





Series I | Series IT \Series II]\Series IV \Series V 




















Number of runs 129 127 133 162 207 
Deviation +56 +33 +31 +34 +45 
Mean 5.43 5.26 5.23 | 5.21 5.22 





B. Subjects who expected to score at chance: 





Series I | Series II \Series III\\Series IV\ Series V 





Number of runs 200 175 199 54 27 
Deviation —10 —12 —12 4) etd 
Mean 4.95 4.93 4.94 4.24 4.15 























It is worth pointing out that if the subjects had not 
been divided into sheep and goats, the results of the cur- 
rent experiment would seem disappointingly negative. With 
450 runs, the total deviation is only +15; and the group 
average of 5.03 is virtually at chance. But when the sheep 
scores are tabulated separately, their deviation is +79 
for 369 runs, and their average is 5.21. More spectacular 
are the Goat scores in the current experiment. They made 
81 runs with a deviation of —64. Their average is 4.21, 
which is significantly below chance (CR = 3.56). The 
difference between the two groups would be expected to 
occur, if chance alone obtains, only once in about one hun- 
dred thousand similar experiments. 


Thus, a seeming null result (from the point of view of a 
total average) is actually a highly significant result. Instead 
of lumping together the scores of all the subjects who volun- 
teered to serve, we distinguished between those who felt 
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they had a chance of succeeding and those who “knew” they 
would fail; and found that only the former group had an 
above-chance scoring level. Perhaps the null results of some 
ESP experiments reported elsewhere are due to the pre- 
sentation of a group average of all their subjects. It may 
be that in such a form of report the negative trends of the 
goats mask the positive deviation of the sheep. 
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Case 


Extracts from a recent sitting of the Rev. W. S. Irving 
with the English medium, Mrs. Osborne Leonard 


The Rev. W. S. Irving, Hon. Associate of the Society 
for Psychical Research (London), has been kind enough 
to send us for publication two extracts’ from a sitting he 
had with Mrs. Leonard in August, 1943. The first extract 
is concerned with a picture-test. We have recently pre- 
sented in this JoURNAL two papers by Mr. Irving in which 
he describes the history of these tests, as given to him 
through the mediumship of Mrs. Leonard, and quotes in 
full six typical examples.’ It is only necessary to say here 
that Mr. Irving’s regular communicator Dora, who pur- 
ports to be his wife who died in 1918, attempts in these 
tests to describe a picture that will appear in a newspaper 
as yet unpublished. It is interesting to note that Mr. Irving, 
who has been a regular Leonard sitter for more than twenty 
years, has received tests of this type throughout a period 
of over ten years. As a preface to the extract about to be 
quoted, Mr. Irving writes as follows: 


Since my last paper was written, I have had a sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard at which I have been so fortunate as to obtain a picture- 
test under better conditions than ever before, so far as eliminating 
the hypothesis of chance coincidence is concerned. For the first 
time, it has been possible for me mentally to ask my communicator, 
Dora, not only for a picture from a specified paper or page in that 
paper, but for one definite picture to be described. The opportunity 
came about as follows: 


For about a fortnight before this sitting, I had been mentally 
asking Dora to try and get a picture-test at my next sitting, and to 
take it, if possible, from the Daily Mail. This I did, knowing all 
the time that it would probably be difficult to get anything interest- 
ing, as the Daily Mail pictures seem these days almost wholly con- 


1A brief comment on these extracts will be found at the end of the paper. 


2“Picture-Tests,” Vol. XXXVI, October, 1942, and “Further Tests with 
Mrs. Leonard,” Vol. XXXVII, October, 1943. 
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cerned with the War. On Tuesday evening, August 17, 1943, how- 
ever, I bought an Evening News in Beaconsfield at about 6 P. M. 
I had just arrived in Beaconsfield, which is some four miles from 
where Mrs. Leonard was living. The Evening News is a paper that 
I certainly had not seen for at least twelve months, probably had 
not seen for three or four years, as we don’t get it in that part 
of Gloucestershire where I live. To my surprise, I found that a 
series of cartoons by “Lee” was appearing in it, apparently daily, 
and quite in the old humorous style. I at once said, mentally, 
“If not too late, Dora, try to give Lee’s cartoon from tomorrow’s 
Evening News. If not possible, keep to the Daily Mail.” This 
request I repeated several times during the evening. After the sit- 
ting next day, I wrote on the back of the carbon copy of the script 
that the picture-test should be fulfilled in the Evening News for 
that day, Wednesday, August 18, 1943, or in the next day’s Daily 
Mail. This carbon copy I sent to Miss Horsell (assistant secretary 
of the S.P.R.). I posted it at Beaconsfield at 1:30 P.M. that day. 


PICTURE-TEST NO. 39. 


Extract from a sitting with Mrs. Leonard, Wednesday, 
August 18, 1943, at 10:08 A.M. 


Sitter: The Rev. W. S. Irving, taking his own notes in duplicate. 


FEDA. 


. . . She says, ‘Don’t be afraid 
of anybody.’ Dora’s got a funny 
look on her face and she says, 
‘Don’t be afraid of anybody— 
people persons. We can deal 
with them...’ This is import- 
ant, Mr. Bill! ‘If only you do 
what you feel you want to do, we 
know where we are,’ she says, 
‘and we can back you up, and 
we can deal with people who 
make any difficulties.’ ‘Just go 
straight on with everything,’ she 
says, Mr. Bill. She says, ‘I’m 
behind you and there are others 
with me.’ 





ANNOTATIONS BY Mr. IRVING. 


It is correct that I have had 
some difficulties lately. One of 
these has been due to my being 
largely responsible for the upkeep 
of the buildings of a Day School. 
The buildings are old, and the 
floor is in frequent need of re- 
pair. Certain parishioners have 
been worrying me to let them 
have the use of the School for 
concerts and whist-drives which 
means a good deal of wear and 
tear. I have compromised by 
letting them have the building 
six times a year, but this has not 
satisfied, and some of the people 
seem to be boycotting the Church 
as a protest. This is worrying 
in a country parish. 
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[No. 2,788) 


SMILING THROUGH... By LEE 
BUSINESS AS USUAL 








** Quite, Guiseppe. 





But there ure certain. 
formalities to he observed before normal) 
Business associations can be resumed.” 








Now, Mr. Bill! (Yes?) She’s 
laughing and yet being serious. 
She’s got a picture-test, you see, 
and she’s worked it in with some- 
thing she’s been talking about 
just now, she says. The picture 
—oh! She laughing! The pic- 


At about 3 o'clock on Wet- 
nesday afternoon, August 18, 
1943, I went to High Wycombe 
by train, and on enquiring at the 
station there when the Evening 
News would be out, was given a 
copy. This was 3:15 P.M. On 
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ture deals with backing up, sup- 
port. It means ‘support.’ As 
you look at it, you'll say, “Yes, it 
means support!’ I was speaking 
of spiritual and moral support, 
but the picture, the picture shows 
physical or material support, you 
see? That’s right! Hm—Mr. 
Bill! She’s showing me some- 
thing! I can’t see what the thing 
is, but it is like a pillar—not 
quite right! [Feda places her 
hands with palms facing, but 
about a foot apart. The sitter 


copies her motion in his notebook, 


|| 


thus] : 


Something sticking up, like that, 
and coming wider at top and at 
bottom. Look like a chimney to 
Feda! (Will you draw it?) Ill 
try to. [Sitter hands his note- 
book to Feda, who draws in it as 
below] : 
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opening it, I found that the de- 
scription of the picture at that 
morning’s sitting agreed to some 
considerable extent with the car- 
toon by “Lee” for that day. It 
should be noted here that the sit- 
ting began at 10:08 A.M. and 
that the picture-test followed al- 
most immediately after the usual 
greetings ; the test must have been 
finished, I think, by 10:40 at the 
latest. The Evening News was 
not available in Mrs. Leonard’s 
neighborhood until early in the 
afternoon. 


If the drawing made by Feda 
and the cartoon be compared, it 
may be thought that the more or 
less horizontal lines of the ice 
cream cart’s canopy correspond 
with the three more or less hori- 
zontal lines above Feda’s up- 
rights ; the lower angle of the cart 
itself with Feda’s first two curv- 
ing lines below the uprights, and 
that Guiseppe’s boots are out- 
lined, as to position, by the lowest 
curve. The uprights are obvious, 
I think. 
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And there are two people in 
the picture, and one seems to be 
suffering some discomfort and 
he’s in a rather peculiar attitude. 
He’s not standing straight. His 
body and legs seems to be—pe- 
culiar angle. Discomfort is the 
- term that would describe it. 


Mr. Bill! Would you look to 
see if one of these figures has got 
some patches on it—square pat- 
ches? (One figure?) Yes. She 
said there were two. It may be 
only one square patch, but I see 
distinctly a square patch and, 
she says, it’s on a figure. 


Now she wants to use the word 
footgear—footgear; for the foot- 
gear worn is not ordinary foot- 
gear, and there’s something about 
the feet of one of the figures that 
suggests discomfort. 


Seven? See if there’s a num- 
ber 7 or the word ‘seven’ on the 
picture anywhere, Mr. Bill, will 
you? 


Anything to suggest mustard 
or pickles—a condiment, a sharp, 
hot condiment? I’m rather un- 
certain, she says, as to whether 
this mustard or pickle is in the 
picture or whether, as I’ve done 
before, I’m seeing it through the 


picture, do you see? May be be- 
hind it. 


There are four people in the 
picture, but two of these are small 
children who appear to be merely 
spectators. The head and legs of 
Guiseppe, one of the two prom- 
inent characters, are at a peculiar 
angle—his head being almost 
completely turned around to look 
behind, and his legs are at angles 
to right and left. “Discomfort” 
is quite a good word. 


There are two patches on Gui- 
seppe: a round patch on the seat 
of his trousers and a patch partly 
rounded but with a line making a 
straight top between his should- 
ers. This patch might be de- 
scribed as squarish. 


Guiseppe’s boots are slim-toed, 
and the toes of the boots turn up. 
They cannot, I should think, be 
comfortable. But, most of all, it 
is the position of the feet, toed- 
out as they are, which gives, I 
think, an impression of discom- 
fort. 


On the top left-hand corner of 
the cartoon is printed “No. 
2,788.” It is the number of the 
cartoon in the series. It should 
be remembered, however, that I 
saw the cartoon No. 2,787 on the 
previous evening. 


There is nothing to suggest 
mustard or pickle, a condiment, 
to be found in the printed matter 
on the other side of the picture. 
Ice cream, of course, can hardly 
be called a “condiment.” 
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But the point is, she says, the This seems to be correct. The 
point is that as well as there being picture illustrates that support 
these details in the picture which can be given if certain conditions 
I have given you, the picture sums are complied with. 
up the situation around you, 
should anyone interfere. It shows 
our method of dealing with such 
interference, though I think it 
will make you laugh, she says. 





Communications purporting to come from people who have re- 
cently died form, of course, a large proportion of the material given 
through most mediums; nevertheless, I think that a further extract 
(which followed upon the picture-test just quoted) from my latest 
Leonard sitting will be welcomed because it has points of interest 
worth recording, and because it is remarkable for the number of 
relevant names given. This sitting indicates that Mrs. Leonard’s 


remarkable powers have not been impaired through her trying 
experiences since the War began. 


Further Extract from the Leonard Sitting, : 
Wednesday, August 18, 1943 


Sitter: The Rev. W. S. Irving, taking his own notes in duplicate. 


FEDA. 


Mr. Bill! Has there been a 
lady passed over lately—not a 


young lady—an elderly lady: 


who'd be interested? Yes! There 
is! Someone who has gone lately, 
not with bombing, but with an 
ordinary condition. Rather quiet 
lady, hadn’t been well for some 
years, but always doing things— 
like busy feeling around you— 
and she passed over rather sud- 
denly and rather surprised peo- 
ple. She got someone on the other 
side she loved very much, but 
there are two people still on earth 
she would want to help. B. 
There’s a ‘B’ connected with her, 
and a ‘W’ too. And there’s a 


ANNOTATIONS BY Mr. IRVING. 


My Housekeeper’s sister, Mrs. 
B., died on the Monday nine days 
before this sitting. She was about 
45 years old. She had been ill for 
months, and the doctors were puz- 
zled as she seemed to have sev- 
eral complaints at once. She was 
a very bright and busy woman, 
always hard-working. Her death, 
though anticipated by the doctors, 
was unexpected in its suddenness. 
Her own physician expressed sur- 
prise when he heard that she was 
gone. My Housekeeper tells me 
that her sister, Mrs. B., had been 
engaged to a man named “W” 
who was killed in the last war. 
She was devoted to him. Her mar- 
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something Park. Did she live 
near a place near something 
Park? Park comes up plainly. 
That’s all I get about her, Mr. 
Bill, but I feel it’s a connection 
interested in you and in other peo- 
ple you'll be seeing soon. This 
lady would like to be busy—brisk, 
energetic feeling with her. Things 
she wanted to do. 


Phoebe? Have you any link 
with the name Phoebe just now? 
(Yes.) ‘Helping Phoebe,’ she 
keep saying, or ‘About Phoebe, 
about Phoebe.’ That’s right! 
There’s a letter S connected with 
that name Phoebe. Mr. Bill, an- 
other name, and yet a link be- 
tween the S name and Phoebe, do 
you see? 


And is there someone Joi— 
Joy? [After saying “Joy” Feda 
repeated the word, but with a 
hiss at the end so that it sounded 
like “Joyce.” I said, “Please re- 
peat that—it’s important.” Then 
Feda said “Joy.”] Or Joan. Not 
John. Joe or Joy. Joan. Joan. 
Not quite sure. I get J-O. Some- 
one on earth, not passed over. 
Linked up with you, all around 
you now, Mr. Bill, and all in its 
right place, it’s all around you. 

Birthday? What did you say? 
Birthday? I don’t know why 
she’s brought this in now. Been 
thinking of it, she says. She was 


riage to Mr. B. was not a happy 
one. There are an unusual num- 
ber of names given correctly in 
this sitting, but the “something 
Park” cannot be recognized. The 
two people Mrs. B. supposedly 
would want to help would be her 
two daughters. She had no other 
children. Mrs. B. was very bright 
and always active and energetic. 
I knew her fairly well. 


Phoebe is the daughter of an- 
other of my Housekeeper’s sis- 
ters. (My Housekeeper has two 
sisters.) Phoebe is therefore 
Mrs. B.’s niece. She is a little 
girl of seven or eight, and I know 
her fairly well for she has stayed 
at my Vicarage. The S “con- 
nected with that name Phoebe” 
may well be Dr. S., a young man 
who is Phoebe’s doctor, and who 
loves to tease her. They are 
great friends. Dr. S. helped in 
Mrs. B.’s last illness, but he was 
not her regular physician. 


Mrs. B. left behind, as stated 
above, two daughters. Their 
names are Joyce and Joan. When 
I read this part of the script to 
my Housekeeper I said that it 
was a pity Feda hadn’t stuck to 
“Joyce.” But Mrs. H. said that 
Joyce was always called “Joy” 
in their own home circle. My 
Housekeeper’s other sister, who 
is still living, has two children— 
a little boy named Joseph, and 
Phoebe, already referred to above. 


Mrs. B.’s funeral was on 
Thursday, August 12th, six days 
before this sitting. The day of 
the funeral was also my House- 





Case 


thinking of it yesterday. You 
thought of it too, Mr. Bill... 
[Here Feda turned to other sub- 
jects, and it was about half an 
hour or more before she gave the 
following, which was in response 
to my saying, “An old lady would 
like a message from someone.” ] : 


Yes, Mr. Bill. Is that about 
the man who’s passed? (Yes.) 
Quite lately? (Yes.) It’s left 
her lonely, very lonely. Oh, yes! 
A nice, kind condition, too. That 
passing was rather quick at the 
end too. I get a bit of shock with 
it, too. ‘Can it be true? Has he 
gone? There’s going to be a 
very big miss there. (About six 
months ago?) Since you were 
here last. Don’t know exactly. 
This man seems to have been a 
busy man, too. 


What had D to do with him? 
Didn’t he do anything connected 
with the letter D? Get a feeling 
something connected with some- 
thing he was doing—interested 
in. I told you he passed over 
quickly, but wasn’t he tired? I get 
a tired feeling, and yet a quick 
passing. I don’t feel he wanted 
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keeper’s birthday, and comments 
were made as to its being a sad 
birthday for her. 


‘ A man who had recently come 
to live near me, and with whom 
I had made friends, and who had 
attended my church, had died the 
previous October. His name was 
Br . There was no connection 
with the “B” family mentioned 
above. His wife, an elderly lady 
to whom I had spoken about my 
sittings, was hoping for a mes- 
sage. She did not know, how- 
ever, exactly when my sitting 
was to be held. Mr. Br—— was 
operated upon for a condition 
which proved to be malignant. 
He was sent home from the hos- 
pital thinking that he was cured, 
but he died quietly, believing al- 
most to the last that he was get- 
ting better. His wife did not 
know that his case was serious 
until very near the end. Most of 
the material given later was not 
known to me. Information nec- 
essary for the annotations I ob- 
tained later from Mrs. Br ; 


“D” may be an attempt at “dec- 
orating.” Mr. Br had recent- 
ly retired from business near 
Coventry, where his house was 
ordered to be demolished. He 
had taken a cottage here (in 
Newent) and was making it as 
beautiful as he could. So much 
I knew before the sitting, but 
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to go-over. He would have want- 
ed to stay here longer. He didn’t 
seem to have any pain when he 
passed over, more like falling and 
dizzy . I should think quickly un- 
conscious. 


Is there a funny name like 
Ernie Enny connected—Enny- 
unny? I wish I could get it! It 
come to me like Urny or Enny. 


And I keep getting a big initial 
‘M’ when I am telling about these 
people. Anything to do with a 
girl or woman who passed over 
—young—quite a long time ago? 


Now, look! The man wants 
to say, the old lady got a card 
lately that reminded her very 
much of him. 


And he also knew that she was 
having a visit from an old friend 
—someone she hadn’t seen in 
considerable time. Not import- 
ant! Also reminded her of him. 


Mrs. Br-—— tells me that her 
husband was himself painting the 
outside of the cottage black and 
white, as well as doing interior 
decorations. This business of 
decorating had become his chief 
interest. The symptoms described 
with regard to his death are cor- 
rect as far as they go; but to 
some extent they were known to 
me. 


The funny name like “Enny- 
unny” may be an attempt at the 
name of Mr. Br——’s only grand- 
child, who died three or four 
years ago. Her name was Ane- 
mone. I do not recall ever hav- 
ing heard the name of the child, 
but it is possible that I may have 
and forgotten it. 


Mrs. Br tells me that her 
husband called her Em in the 
family circle. Of course this has 
nothing to do with a “girl or 
woman who passed over... .” 
Possibly Feda got an impression 
of the sound “M” and then pro- 
ceeded to spoil it by relating it 
“on her own hook,” as it were, 
to a girl who died young. But 
this is mere conjecture. 


Mrs. Br tells me that she 
had an enlarged photograph of 
her husband sent to her. This 
happened about three or four 
months before this sitting. 











Mrs. Br—— says that she had 
a visit from a niece who has come 
to live at Hereford. This niece 
visited Mrs. Br. for a week- 
end about four months before the 
sitting. Mr. and Mrs. Br—— 
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Mr. Bill! Is the name Mar- 
jorie connected with him, or am I 
jumping back to you? (To me, 
I think.) [At this point Feda 
remarked that there seemed to 
be two streams of communica- 
tions coming in together, and that 
Dora kept pulling her back.] Yes, 
I am! Marjorie’s on earth. Dora 
says, ‘very much on earth.’ Yes! 
That’s right! That seems close 
to you. (Who?) Marjorie. A 
happy feeling. 


He wanted to send his love to 
her—has been very close to her, 
and he wanted her to know he 
always knew when she thought 
of him. Perhaps he will send her 
more messages another time ’cos 
she’s a nice old lady. A nice, kind, 
open feeling comes with it, and 
she’s kindly to you, Mr. Bill! 


And = Ter-Ter-Tinny-Terry-I 


can’t get that, Mr. Bill! 
about the old lady. 


That’s 


Marjorie. She only wanted to 
say she helps about Marjorie. And 
what about new things to do with 
Marjorie? Do you know if Mar- 
jorie buying something quite 
new? I get a bright, gay, happy 
feeling about this. Leg? Leg? 
Leg? Do you know if Marjorie’s 
been buying something for her 
legs or feet? 
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went over to Hereford to see 
the niece not long before Mr. 
Br. *s death. That was the 
first time they had seen her for 
six years. 


Marjorie is the name of my 
Housekeeper’s other sister. She 
is the mother of Phoebe and 
Joseph, already referred to above. 


This is apparently the Br 
communicator again. The descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Br——’s personality 
is correct, as far as it goes. 


Not understood. 


This is a return, of course, to 
material relevant to my House- 
keeper. When I asked her if she 
knew whether her sister Mar- 
jorie had been buying stockings 
lately, she replied that, although 
Marjorie never wears any, it so 
happened that she, Marjorie, 
asked her to buy her a pair to 
wear to the funeral of Mrs. B. 
This my Housekeeper did. This 
took place six days before the 
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sitting. On the other hand, the 
“bright, gay, happy feeling about 
this” does not seem to fit the 
situation very well. 


Is there someone she knows Betty or Bessy does not “link 
called Betty—Bessy—I think up” with my Housekeeper or her 
Betty. That linked up too, Betty family. It might be worth noting, 
does. however, that Mrs. Br tells 

me she had an Aunt Bessy to 
whom Mr. Br—— was greatly 
attached. Aunt Bessy died some 
years ago. 





(We have asked Mrs. E. W. Allison, who has had a large 


number of sittings with Mrs. Leonard, to comment on the 
above extracts.—Ed. ) 


The number of correct names given in the second extract 
is very striking. Not only is one of the groups appropriate 
to Mr. Irving’s immediate environment, but the names bear 
a close relationship to each other. They also purport to 
come from a new communicator in whose mind these names 
would naturally be uppermost, and who had been partially 
identified by Mr. Irving by several appropriate statements 
made earlier in the sitting. Whatever the source of the 
names (since they were within Mr. Irving’s knowledge they 
may have been derived from his mind by Feda), taken to- 
gether they represent an uncommon phase in Mrs. Leon- 
ard’s mediumship. We are not told whether any of these 
names had been given to Mr. Irving in previous sittings 
with Mrs. Leonard. But with a sitter known to be as con- 
scientious and painstaking as Mr. Irving, we are confident 


he would have drawn attention to this point had such been 
the case. 


The value of the ‘picture-test depends largely on indivi- 
dual interpretations which may differ widely. It is quite 
customary for Feda to tell the sitter he has problems which 
the communicator will help to solve. In this instance Feda’s 
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familiar statements, frequently occurring at the beginning 
of a sitting, are interpreted by Mr. Irving as applying to 
the subject matter of the cartoon. We are confident that 
the cut of the test picture was in the form and that proofs 
had been made before the opening of the sitting. Granting 
that Feda’s description requires a paranormal explanation, 
Mr. Irving may have received an impression ot the picture 
towards which his mind was oriented and Feda in turn may 
have derived her conception from his mind. On the whole 
it rather seems that Feda was “warming up” in the earlier 
part of the sitting, as often happens with her, making both 
relevant and vague statements. After getting well under 
way she proceeded with a display of knowledge not easily 
explained on normal grounds. Mr. Irving has already in- 
dicated that Mrs. Leonard’s powers have not declined. This 
suggests that her best work may lie ahead. Just as Mrs. 
Leonard herself and some of her early sitters believe that 


the first World War developed her mediumship to a far 
greater extent, the present catastrophe may have a similar 
effect. L.W.A. 








Book Review 


ONE HUNDRED CASES OF SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH, 
edited by A. T. Baird, Bernard Ackerman Inc., New York, 
1944. 222 pp. $3.00. 


In the August, 1944 issue of the Scientific Monthly appears an 
address on “Science and the Supernatural,” by Dr. A. J. Carlson, 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The tone of this address is indicated by Dr. Carlson’s state- 
ment that “the alleged objective evidence” of the belief in survival 
“is entirely mythological.” This is the voice of orthodox science in 
the United States as expressed by its ranking official. The book 
under review here is an orderly and impressive array of evidence 
that makes such a statement as that of Dr. Carlson ridiculous. 

The author of this book is a citizen of Glasgow who, since the death 
of his child, has devoted his leisure hours to the problem of determin- 
ing whether or not there is objective evidence for a continuing con- 
scious existence beyond death. The fruit of his study is embodied in 
these “One Hundred Cases.” 


That compilation is a job well done. As Mr. Baird says, in any 
such problem of selection one person might prefer some cases to 
others, out of the thousands which are available, but few could cavil 
at the choice he has made. It reveals a wide knowledge of the records 
of psychical research. And his method of presentation is well adapted 
to win the general reader. The hundred cases are classified under 
chapter headings, such as Dreams, Apparitions, Trance Phenomena, 
and so on. Each chapter opens with a brief introduction that is helpful 
to the reader who is unfamiliar with the technique or terminology 
of the subject. And he has wisely kept to the English language, avoid- 
ing some of the hideous barbarisms which clutter up the literature of 
psychical research, such as “xenoglossy.” He deserves special praise 
for the skill with which he has condensed long and detailed narratives 
such as Price’s The Most Haunted House in England and Lord 
Balfour’s book on The Ear of Dionysius cross correspondence. 

All in all, One Hundred Cases for Survival After Death is an 
admirable piece of editing, arrangement, and presentation. It is a 
welcome addition to the literature centering on what is the most 
important question in the world. 


Wrttiam OLIVER STEVENS 
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